Can Bush's strategy—a two-front war. 
of military action and humanitarian 
aid—get bin Laden without further 
inflaming the Muslim world? 
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In an uncertain market, 
be sure your financial advisor 
has the right tools for the job. 


Analysis, Insights 
Goal Setting. Our unique of our widely followed 


planning tool, Financial Blueprint™ ' “ investment experts 
establishes customized investment “Sas like Chief Technical 
benchmarks to help you invest ~ Analyst Ralph Acampora 
with greater discipline. Chief Investment 


Strategist Greg Smith 


iki , and “The Voice of Wall 
Stock Picking. Street,” Larry Wachtel, 
Every stock covered by help you make sense 
Prudential’s award-winning of global market trends 
research team gets a clear 
rating—buy, sell, or 
hold—to help simplify 


stock selection. ‘Nanning. State-of-the-art 


lersonal Financial Architect™ 
pitware makes financial 


Technology. }. 3 . anning easy. 
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trading, daily market rest é Asset Management, 
r : ( ull-time discretionary portfolio 
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and access you need. ; 
to the needs of affluent investors, 


Prudential's fee-based formance Monitoring. Our investment 
advisory programs are er e Review system calculates the dollar- 

a smart choice for ‘j ’ ohted total return on your account, providing a 

today's investors. + clear picture of how you're doing. 


We put more resources behind our financial Call today! Find a Prudential 
advisors, so they can put more into helping you Financial Advisor near you, or ask 
grow and protect your wealth, If you’re thinking for our free brochure explaining 
about teaming up with a financial advisor, choose our advisory services. 

Prudential, and enjoy what full-service brokerage 1-800-TH E-ROCK, ext. 5564 


has to offer. i 
as to offer prudential.com 


Prudential & Financial 


Growing and Protecting Your Wealth™ 
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LETTERS. 
NOTEBOOK 
MILESTONES. 





THE U.S. MILITARY: New Ways to Fight 

Afghanistan will be simultaneously assaulted by food and 
firepower as the U.S. tries to win not only battles but the 
hearts and minds of aggrieved Muslims around the world 
Where’s Cheney? Quietly influential 
Staging Areas: A map of U.S. forces on 
the offensive 

Weapons Cache: Elements of surprise 


THE TALIBAN: On the Edge 

Loyalties are shifting like sand as the 
Kabul regime works to maintain control 
Northern Alliance: From the front lines, 
the Taliban still looks strong 


INTELLIGENCE: How to Get bin Laden 
The hunt will require what the U.S. does least well: dirty, 
diligent human spying 


i THE PLOT: Amassing the Proof 
. The evidence against the leader of al-Qaeda is 
scattered throughout a global network of 
terrorist cells. But, slowly, it is coming together 
to form a frightening portrait 
The European Connection: Where terror lurks... 
COVER: Photograph by John McConnico—AP 
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Force of arms is not the only 
method the U.S. is planning 
to use in the battle against 
Osama bin Laden and his 
Taliban protectors. Even as 
American forces gather in 
the surrounding region, 
diplomacy, propaganda 

and food are also playing 

a part 














SAUDI ARABI: A Troubled and Troubling Holy Land 
The oil-rich kingdom is enamored with 
bin Laden but attached to the U.S 
Viewpoint: Hazem Saghiyeh on how much 
blame the Arab world bears 
STRATEGIES: Terrorist Endgame 
Does bin Laden want to rule earthly 
kingdoms—or simply undo them? 
GLOBAL AGENDA: Bush Confronts the Vision Thing 
Like his father, the President seeks a new world order 
CONGRESS: Bipartisan Blues 
The bickering is back in Washington 
Public Eye: Margaret Carlson on patriotic splurging 
HOMELAND SECURITY: Geared for Failure? 
The turf wars involving Tom Ridge’s new job have started 
THE ECONOMY: Kiss That Bonus Goodbye! 
You'll probably keep your job, but your compensation may suffer 
THE PENTAGON: Operation Mental Health 
GROUND ZERO: The view from the 5lst floor.. 

9 4 our world and express our dreams 
BOOKS: F.D.R. as executive spy 
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latent IN MOTION: Daniel Kadlec’s wartime stock picks 
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FINE ART: Six people (including curator Thelma 
Golden, left) who are changing the way we see 
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OuT OF BLUE? JUST REPLACE THE BLUE. 





The Canon 5600 Bubble jet™ Printe: The Canon $800 Bubbdle jet™ Photo Printer 





Prints 4" x 6" color photos in just 45 seconds® Prints 8" x 10° color photos in just 2 mi 


Elegantly engineered, the S600 and S800 printers represent a major leap in ink jet technology. Showcases for innovation, these 
printers offer an unrivaled combination of quality, speed and cost-saving performance. The breathtaking quality is due to Canon's advanced 
MicroFine Droplet Technology,” an innovation that produces ink droplets just 5 picoliters in size and places them with ultimate precision — 
without sacrificing speed. The result is brilliant 2400 x 1200 color dpi prints that will last up to 25 years without fading. And since Canon's 
PhotoRecord™ software is included in the box, pr inting photos has never been easier. Besides the quality and speed 
superiority, it's Canon's exclusive money-saving individual ink tank system that really sets these printers apart from 
the pack. With separate ink tanks, you no longer have to replace the entire cartridge when a single color like blue, 
runs Out You simply replace the blue. It’s technology that makes sense. For more details about Canon digital 


maging solutions, visit us at www.usa.canon.com/consumer or call |-800-OK-CANON. Canon KNOW HOW” 
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TIME com 


Every week, TIME writers and editors 
chat on AOL about issues in the news. 
This week, we'll be talking about the war, 
the hunt for Osama bin Laden and airline 
safety, 


~MARK 
THOMPSON covers 
the military for TIME. In 
his 20 years on the beat, he 
says, “I've never seen the 
U.S. military clamp down 
so tightly on information.” 
Talk to our Pulitzer prizewinning 
Pentagon correspondent on Wednesday, 
8 p.m. E.T. on AOL, Keyword: Live. 





SALLY 
DONNELLY isour 
aviation correspondent, 
covering everything from 
airport security to the 
airline business. She also 
writes a weekly column 
on the industry for time.com. Lately, Sally 
has been keeping a close eye on plans for 
improving airport safety in the wake of 
Sept. 11. Chat with her on Thursday, 

8 p.m. E.T. on AOL, Keyword: Live. 


>PRISCILLA 
Painton isthe 
assistant managing editor 
responsible for TIME’s 
society coverage. She has 
directed our home-front 

: reporting of the terror 
attacks, from the emotional fallout in New 
York City to the wider impact on America. 
Join her on Tuesday, 8 p.m. E.T. on AOL, 
Keyword: Live. 
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>JOSHUA COOPER 
Ramo istheassistant 
managing editor who 

has overseen TIME’s 
international coverage. 
He has recently focused on 
the hunt for bin Laden and 
conditions in Afghanistan, Pakistan and 
Saudi Arabia. Chat with him on Friday, 
8 p.m. E.T. on AOL, Keyword: Live. 
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ALEXANDRA BOULAT/VI 





;| relief effort in Kosovo. Type in 


PHOTO ESSAY 
& Pakistan’s 

Wild, Wild West 

Located near the Afghan border at the 
center of the chaos that threatens to 
engulf the region, Quetta is a rough-and- 
tumble town flooded with refugees, 
drugs, guns, Islamic militancy and, most 
of all, fear. Alexandra Boulat’s striking 
photo essay captures the mood. 


HOW TO HELP 


Windows on the World, the World Trade 
Center's landmark restaurant, is no more. 
But its owners have helped create a relief 
fund to assist the families of those in the 
food-service industry who were lost in the 


attacks. Windows of Hope has organized a | } 


drive on Oct. 11, when restaurants from 
around the world plan to donate at least 
10% of that evening’s takings to the fund. 
To participate or learn more about the 
effort, go to 


Never has so much been given by so 
many. And so much of the giving has been 
done online. Internet contributions to 
Sept. 11 charities have soared past all 
previous online fund-raising campaigns. 
The American Red Cross reported $60 
million in online gifts as of last week. 
Before this year, the most any charity had 
raised online was the $2.7 million the Red 
Cross garnered in 1999 for the refugee 


WEB LORE 

Wanta job that will fly you to exotic places 
every day and allow you to carry a gun on 
board to protect your fellow passengers? 
Then apply to be a civil-aviation security 








GILL KALIS 








specialist, better known as a federal air 


| marshal. More than 100,000 people 


have already downloaded the Faa’s online 
job application at jobs.faa.gov. And by 
the way, don’t bother applying if 

you're over 40—or can’t keep a secret. 





PORTRAIT 


Nothing in Mohamed Atta’s college 
years in Cairo prepared his friends 

for his nightmarish final act on Sept. 11. 
Five of Atta’s college friends spoke 
exclusively to TIME’s Amany Radwan in 
Cairo, trying to understand what turned 
an awkward, sensitive, frustrated young 
man into a fanatical mass murderer. 
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Boots shined, bags 
packed, time.com’s 
own Army reservist 
Frank Pellegrini 
shares his thoughts 
on shipping out to 
Egypt, unsure of 
his return date. 
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| was always a little 
above the rest.” 


“She was a t. ul 


“Mrs. Cummings taught 
us about having a sense 
of humor.” 


“It’s mandatory for 
every teacher.” 


our mrs. cummings? 























It was middle 


445 678 school teacher 
SCOTT HAMILTON a Mrs. Cummings 








who made a 


take charge difference in the 
of education life of actress 
Allison Janney 

With the Target Take Charge of Education 
School Fundraising Program, you can support 
your school and your Mrs. Cummings 
When you shop at Target with your Target 
Guest Card* Target will donate an amount 
equal to 1% of your purchases to the eligible 
K-12 school of your choice.” Don’t have a 
Target Card? Apply today at any Target store 


or at target.com. And don't forget to designate 





your favorite school on your application 
We are who we are because of our schools 


See store or visit target.com for details on how 


you can participate. TARGET. 
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Your Virtual Private Network goes live. @ 
All is secure on the network. 


Discover all that’s possible on the Internet. 


SOLUTIONS FOR YOUR NETWORK YW 




















IP TELEPHONY 
} cisco.com/go/vpnsecurity 
CONTENT NETWORKING + ; 
It's time to establish secure links to any user, anywhere 
OPTICAL + 
With Cisco VPN solutions, you can add network flexibility 
STORAGE NETWORKING + 
while reducing costs enabling you to safely utilize the 
MOBILITY + 
Internet for your critical applications. With Cisco AVVID Cisco Systems 
enterprise architecture, you can do all this without any 
disruption. This standardized enterprise architecture allows you to seamlessly integrate voice vaitsce rvs home 


video, wireless and data applications on a single, scalable network. This includes new and 
existing technologies alike. Whether you're building your enterprise network or extending it 


with Cisco Powered Network services, take advantage of the tools below to get it done right 
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www.xo.com 








When large companies need 


Gigabit Ethernet services, 

who do they turn to? A data 
heavyweight. With XO™, 
provisioning intervals, bandwidth 
scalability and data 


transport are lightning fast. 


Xo 








CALL TO GET CONNECTED 1-866-869-9696 VOICE, DATA AND WEB FOR BUSINESS 


Copyright 2001 XO. All rights reserved, XO and the XO design logo are trademarks of XO Communicatior 
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BONUS 
SECTION 


BUSINES 


Our in-depth report for business 
readers this month examines the 
fallout of the Sept. 11 attacks 








Las Vegas becomes a ghost town 


Tourism Struggles Back 
During the war against terrorism, 
travel companies are forced to 
rethink how they do business 


The Recession Is Here; 
What's Next? 


The Time Board of 
Economists 
discusses the 
outlook, and it’s 
not so bad 


Hit the 
SAVE 
Button 


Storing data is 
more essential 
than ever 


Health 
Care, 

Your Way 
New insurance 
plans allow 
Americans to tailor 
their coverage 








First Albany's 
Johnson talks 
about what 
scares him 











This course may lead you to a great future... 


Get Rich in Mail Order 
(a 7-volume course) Vol, I just $19.95 


erardo Joffe is president emeritus of Haverhills. He founded it 
in 1967. It’s one of the oldest mail-order companies in the Unit 
ed States. He is an engineer and a Harvard MBA. In his 7-vol- 
to Build a Gres rtune 


ume work, Hou n Mail Order, he gives a 


complete course on how to get starte his fascinating business 
how to prosper in it, and how to build a great fortune in it 


F 
Volume I (207 


Pages) covers the following important topics 


Lesson 1 — What the Mail-Order Business Is All About; Lesson 2 — How 


to Get Started in Mail-Order Business; Lesson 3 — How to Organize Your Mail-Order Business; Lesson 4 


Some First Thor s About Mail-Order Merc dise. There are also two important appendixes: A - 
Components and Structure of a Mail-Order Offer; B — Your Chances for Success in the Mail-Order Business 

The Course comes in two versions: In the “standard” version, you receive a new volume 
about every 45 days. In the “extended” version, you receive additionally a Workbook and a 3- 
Cassette Audiotape Pack with each volume. The “extended” version costs $20 more per volume 
and is highly recommended. The audiotapes that accompany the “extended” version are 
ideal for studying while driving or relaxing at home. Please indicate which version you prefer 

Even if you do not plan to go into the mail-order business, you will benefit greatly by the 
insights and revelations on advertising, marketing, merchandising, consumer motivation, cus 
tomer service, business planning, pricing strategies, financial projections, financial analysis 
and ratios, and so much more. It will prove to be invaluable to you in almost 


whatever activity you ultimately decide to engage in. The course is a virtual college education 


advance books 


division of jomira/advance 
470 Third St., #211, San Francisco, CA 94107 


Jer coxde Y15Oa for the 
¢ Y1S0b for the “extended 
nly Visa /MasterCand for this offer (no check 
ive account number and expiration date 
insurance charge of $4.95 (plus sales tax 
very). You may return the Volume for f 


© Order by toll-free phone: (800) 600-2777 or (fastest!) by fax: (415) 356-7804 @ 


Visit our website at www.haverhills.com 





buried 
treasure in 
my garage. 


More than 40 years ago, Grandma 
gave you some Series E Savings 
Bonds. And you forgot about them 
until now. You were cleaning out boxes of 
junk when you found a treasure... those 
old Series E Savings Bonds. Even though 
theyre no longer earning interest, they 
could still be worth more than 5 times 
their face value. So why not redeem 
those old bonds at your local financial 
institution? 


SAVINGS 
. BONDS 


Creating a 
New Century 


of SavingsW/, 
Do you have old Savings Bonds? 
Check out the Savings Bond Calculator at 
& www.savingsbonds.gov to discover 
their value. 1-800-4US BOND 
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www.allianz.com 


Wherever you are. Whatever 
you do. The Allianz Group 
is always on your side. 


At our internationally respected Allianz Center of 
Technology, we have been setting safety standards in 
the high-tech arena for decades. And at all times, 
enhancing personal safety has been one of our top 
priorities. Now, Allianz has entered into a Formula 1 
partnership with the renowned BMW WilliamsF1 Team. 
Because no other sport relies more on high-tech 
expertise. And no other boasts more innovations in the 
field of risk reduction. Our involvement is geared to 
steering such safety innovations from the racetrack to 
the roads you use. Because that’s where they belong. 


Allianz. The Power On Your Side. 
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Allianz Group. Europe’s leading global insurer 
and provider of financial services. 








www. arevagroup.com 


A fact — Nuclear energy 
emits no greenhouse gases. 















CEA-INDUSTRIE, COGEMA, 
FRAMATOME ANP and FCI 

are joining forces to form 

a new industrial group, 

AREVA, world leader 

in the nuclear energy and 
interconnect sectors. 

_ AREVA's aim is to contribute 
to sustainable economic 


and social development 


j 

i 
by providing clean 
” . and cheap nuclear energy. 


LIVING BETTER THROUGH ADVANCED TECHNOLOGY 

















MILE YOU FAX, 
AND DO IT ALL WHILE PRINTING 
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=— The Xerox Document Centre family of network multi-function systems saves you the most time and money by delivering 

unmatched productivity. Our uniquely intuitive screens make it easier for anyone to print, scan, copy, fax — and now 
Jocuments from our Document Centre consoles. Document Centres are fast because they're intelligent. So 
gel 1 on the Document Centre system you choose, it allows you to use different functions simultaneously while 
ng up to 3X faster than leading competitors in its class.” The result is cost-crunching productivity that'll have everyone smiling 





SMILE. NOW YOU CAN LEARN HOW TO LOWER COSTS AND TAKE YOUR OFFICE PRODUCTIVITY TO THE NEXT LEVEL WITH OUR FREE 
PLANNING GUIDE FOR SENIOR EXECUTIVES.” TO GET YOURS, CALL 1800 ASK XEROX, EXT. 369 OR VISIT WWW.XEROX.COM/SMILE 
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America Digs Out—and Digs In 

441 would not have gone to Vietnam 
if drafted. Our national interests 
were not at stake then. But would | 
fight now? You bet.77 


DENNY FREIDENRICH 
Laguna Beach, Calif. 





NANCY GIBBS PUT WORDS TO THE FEELINGS 


many of us have not been able to express | 


adequately [MOURNING IN AMERICA, 
Sept. 24]. She captured our raw emo- 
tions, our evolving realization that the 
comfortable life we had been accus- 
tomed to changed forever on that fateful 
Tuesday. I don’t want to take a moment 
or a person in my life for granted. I wrote 
a note to a cousin I haven't seen in years, 
thanking him for the job he does every 
day as a fireman. Bless you, Nancy, for 
stating so eloquently what we have been 
groping to say. 
WENDY MULLINS 
Severn, Md. 


I FOUND THE COURAGE OF NEW YORKERS 
and others who had to face directly the 
events of Sept. 11 heartening and laud- 
able. As for the rest of the world, those 
fortunate enough to view these events 
from afar, I am not so sure. Although 
many tangibles, from blood to money, 
were readily forthcoming, it seems many 
people have demonstrated a distinct lack 
of courage on two fronts—their financial 
security and personal safety. The stock- 
market plunge and the huge decline in 
air travel were another victory for the 
terrorists and well beyond the carnage 
and human misery of the actual event. So 
when ordinary people ask, What can I do 
to help? the answer is to have the 
courage to continue your life as before, 
including travel and investment. 

GREG SCHOENAU 

Saskatoon, Sask 


ALL AMERICANS, I HOPE, ARE READY TO 
heed the words of Winston Churchill: 
“Victory at all costs, victory in spite of 
terror, victory however long and hard the 


| road may be; for without victory there is 
no survival.” To accomplish this victo- 
ry, freedom-loving people throughout 
the world will have to be willing to sacri- 
fice comfort, finances, superfluous liber- 
ties and perhaps even their lives. We 
must learn to be patient instead of arro- 
gantly demanding, forgiving instead of 
litigious, and cooperative instead of con- 
tentious and divisive. It is the hour of 
course corrections, balance, discern- 
ment and wisdom. May we rise to the oc- 
casion with a new appreciation of what it 
costs to be free. 
TERESA NEUMANN 
Lebanon, Ore 


DURING THE PAST FEW YEARS, AMERICANS 
have been reminded of the fortitude, res- 
olution and sacrifices of the Greatest 
Generation, those who went through 
World War II. I will follow their example. 
On Sept. 11, we were given lessons in 
courage and heroic love. I will take them 
as examples. Those who are working in 
the rubble teach us daily lessons in true 
grit. I will learn them. In the name of the 
fallen, I will walk justly, fear no evil and 
continue to sing America’s songs. 
JUDITH P. AUSTIN 
Arlington, Va 





>>Was something missing from our cover 
headline “One Nation, indivisible”? Many 
of you thought so. “You should have includ- 
ed the words ‘under God,’ just as in the 
Pledge of Allegiance,” wrote a disappoint- 
ed reader from Maryland. “It may seem 
trivial to the media, but the U.S. was found- 
ed on faith in God.” “Never in the history of 
our country have we needed these words 
‘under God’ more than now, but you didn’t 
have the heart to include them,” wrote a 
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THE REASON THEY 
INVENTED DVD 


The Godfather 


DVD COLLECTION 


INCLUDES: ALL THREE FILMS EACH 
PRESENTED IN WIDESCREEN FORMAT WITH 
A NEW FULL-LENGTH AUDIO COMMENTARY 
BY DIRECTOR FRANCIS ForD COPPOLA 


INCLUDES OVER 3 HOURS 
OF BONUS MATERIALS 


CONTAINING 
* A DOCUMENTARY ON THE MAKING OF 
THE Fims 
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What's next? 





A perspective from Peter Lynch 


On September 11th, 2001, our lives 
changed. It’s difficult to express the shock, 
grief and compassion we feel for our 
country. We as a nation have suffered an 
incredible loss. But people are back to work, 
the markets have reopened and baseball 
games are being played. We're trying to 


get back to normal. 


It seems, in a way, trivial to talk 
about our finances, but the markets are an 
important part of what makes this country 
strong and great. It's natural to ask, “What's 
next for the stock market, the economy, 
and what should I do?” 


The markets have been volatile since they reopened 
on September 17th. There have been more negative days 
than positive. It has been painful. But the market has 
historically been volatile with declines of over 10% 21 times 
and over 20% 8 times since 1970. In the short term, we are 
likely to be in for a choppy and difficult period, but that 
should be expected. 


What's next for the stock market? 


Although I have been in this field for more than 
30 years and have seen many difficult times — the market 
crash of 1987 (a 23% decline for the Dow in one day) and 
5 recessions — I still don’t know the answer. | never have. 
No one can predict with any certainty which way the next 
1,000 points will be. Market fluctuations, while no means 
comfortable, are normal. But its important for us not to 


lose focus on why we invest in the stock market. 


When we invest in the market, we are buying 
companies. We have had hundreds of great companies in 
our history. There will be dozens of new companies created 
with superior earnings results that will help lead the market 


in the coming decades. 





Peter Lynch is Vice-Chairman 
of Fidelity Investments. 


Since World War II, despite 9 
recessions and many other economic 
setbacks, corporate earnings are up 63- 
fold and the stock market is up 71-fold. 
Corporate profits per share have grown 
over 9% annually despite the down years. 
Nine percent may not sound like a lot 
but consider that it means that profits 
mathematically double every 8 years, 
quadruple every 16, are up 16-fold 
every 32 years and are up 64-fold every 
48 years. Even if earnings rates slow to 
6-7%, the compounded gains will still 


be impressive over 10-20 years. 


What | do know about the stock market is that it 
looks forward. That's right, forward. Right now we are 
looking at a difficult time. But every economic recovery 
since WWII has been preceded by a stock market rally. 


And these often start when conditions are grim. 


Certainly, recent events will affect the earnings 
of certain companies and sectors of the economy more 
adversely than others. But over the long term, | believe 
corporate earnings will be higher in 10 years than they are 
today, and dramatically higher in 20 years. And the markets 


will follow accordingly. 


What's next for the economy? 


A lot of economists have said we are on the verge 
of a recession. I'm not an economist, but I do study history. 
I can't tell you if we will go into a recession or not. But I can 
tell you that we have been tested by many recessions before 


and they have always been followed by recoveries. 


The United States historically has had a perfect record 
when it comes to rebounding from the most difficult times 
In the past 50 years, we've had 9 recessions. And we've had 


9 recoveries. There are many reasons why our downturns 











don't get out of control. Here are a few that help explain 


why our economic system remains strong and how these 


factors help keep our economy moving: 


Government spending: It goes up every year. It always 
does. When consumer and corporate spending declines in 
difficult times, government spending acts as a buffer for the 
economy. And currently, the federal government has a major 
budget surplus, helping to ensure government spending 
can continue, even when tax receipts decline. 


The housing market: The price of the average house 
has not fallen over the last 30 years. In fact, the value of 
the average house has increased 5—6% over the last 3 years. 
That has created $2 trillion in additional equity for home- 
owners, which offsets a large portion of what individual 
investors have lost in the stock market in the last 2 years. 

The banking system: This is an incredibly important 
pillar of our economy and it is in good shape. It is regulated, 
has ample liquidity and is backed by a solvent FDIC 


insurance program for deposits. 


Unemployment buffers: The majority of families have 
dual incomes, providing income if one spouse gets laid off. 
Cyclical and manufacturing jobs, which are more prone to 
layoffs, are a substantially smaller percentage of the work 
force than they were 30 years ago. And unemployment 
insurance supports people as they look for new jobs. 


Economic downturns lower interest rates: This reduces 
interest expenses for consumers and businesses and improves 
the affordability of purchases and capital investments 
(physical plants, equipment, research and development). 


What should we do over the next 
few days and weeks? 


My views haven't changed from 2 weeks ago, 2 years 
ago or 20 years ago. They won't 2 or 20 years from now. 
The money you need for the short term to pay for a wedding 
or put a down payment on a house or send a child to college 
next year shouldn't be in the stock market. But if you've set 
aside adequate funds for your short-term needs, time is on 
your side and the stock market has historically been the place 
to be. And when I say long term, I don't mean three weeks 
from Wednesday. I mean a minimum of 5, 10 or 20 years. 
The market goes through difficult times; this is one of them. 


Which way the next 1,000 to 2,000 points in the 
market will go is anybody's guess, but I believe strongly 
that the next 10,000, 20,000 and 40,000 points will be 
up. We have had incredible innovations in health care, 
manufacturing and technology. We have seen the demise 
of communism, the rise of free-market economies. We 
now have anti-lock brakes, supermarket scanners, profound 
improvements in heart surgery, artificial hips and knees, 
and prescription drugs that treat high blood pressure, 
cholesterol and other serious health problems. These cures, 
inventions and innovations create jobs, make business more 
efficient and add to worldwide prosperity. If you believe 
in the strength of the American resolve, hard work and 
innovation, then take a long-term view and believe in our 


economic system. I certainly believe. 


Mr. Lynch's comments regarding specific industries do not 
necessarily reflect the views or opinions of Fidelity Management & 
Research Company or the Fidelity Funds. 
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It's Sharron Jackman to the rescue. As a customer relations manager at a 
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When it comes to improving her environment, Sharron’s spirit of commitment 
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Sharron Jackman, Perry Ford, San Luis Obispo, CA 
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Come onin’™ 


Every employee at a Blue Oval Certified Ford Dealership is committed to 
providing their own unique brand of personal service every day. 


For your nearest Blue Oval Certified Ford Dealer, call 866-BLUEOVAL or visit www.blueoval.fordvehicies.com. 















man from Georgia. And a Pennsylvanian 
warned, “I think we have been shown, big 
time, what happens when we leave God out 
of our lives.” 


The New Face of Terror 


PARASITES HAVE ALWAYS CIRCLED CIVILI- 
zation looking to steal wealth from those 
who produce it. But these terrorists do 
not seek riches for themselves [INSIDE 
THE CONSPIRACY, Sept. 24]. They would 
just as soon live in a cave. They only want 
to destroy the wealth of others. These ter- 
rorists do not seek freedom from domina- 
tion. They would like to deny others lib- 
erty, and seek glory in death. They hate us 
for our virtues, for our success, our free 
spirit, our benevolence and our inno- 
cence. We are dealing with the worst form 
of envy, the most vicious form of evil— 
human evil that will not be appeased. 
ROGER PARIAN 
Savannah, Ga. 


AS A LONGTIME PACIFIST, I HAVE ALWAYS 
deplored our tendency to dehumanize 
and demonize our adversaries. Not this 
time. By savagely slaughtering thou- 
sands of innocent people, the terrorists 
have forfeited their membership in civi- 


What could fill the emptiness in the New York City skyline where 
the World Trade Center towers used to be [Sept. 24]? Readers 
had no shortage of ideas for reclaiming the literal and symbolic 
space. “The skyline is our soul, our pride and the very essence 
of the city,” said former New Yorker Miguel Rodriguez of San 
Diego. “As we fight to recover, what greater monument could 
there be than the Twin Towers rebuilt as they were?” 
Manhattanite Kathleen Maloney offered “an idea that would 














HONOR THOSE WHO LOST THEIR LIVES AND SERVE AS A 
DEFIANT GESTURE to the terrorists: build a ball park! New 
Yorkers don’t want a smaller, sadder version of what was once 
great. We are ready to embrace something new and different. 
What's more symbolic of the spirit of America than baseball?” 
And sculptor Charles Pool of Richmond, Va., proposed that the 
twisted aluminum remnant of the south tower “be used as a stunning memorial to the 
victims of the disaster. The beams of the facade were reshaped by the impact, as 

2were the lives of affected by the tragedy. Nothing could be more fitting to 
“commemorate this traumatic, historic event and demonstrate our steely resolve.” 
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RISING FROM THE RUBBLE 





lized society and deserve the same re- 
| gard a bug zapper shows a swarm of 
stinging insects. 


RIcK ANSORGE 
Macungie, Pa. 


Reality Bites 

ROGER ROSENBLATT’S COMMENTARY “THE 
Age of Irony Comes to an End” cut 
through the facile playfulness of our 








postmodern world [VIEWPOINTS, Sept. 
24]. Not only did 6,500 die, but post- 
modernism itself perished on Sept. 11. 
The idea that meaning is an individual 
construction and that there is no univer- 
sal truth came crashing down forever. 
Our forefathers knew there is a universal 
standard of right and wrong. Today, no 
sensible American will dare dispute it. 
P. ANDREW SANDLIN 





Coulterville, Calif. 





ACCENTUATE 


Rick Camp, finance and insurance manager 

of Tommie Vaughn Motors, a Blue Oval 
Certified Ford Dealership in Houston, Texas, 
always accentuates the positive. 
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Going That Extra Mile 


Rick Camp 


POS ITIVE 


t work and in his community, 

finds the positive side to any situation. 
As finance and insurance manager at 
Tommie Vaughn Motors in Houston, Texas, 
Rick Camp addresses his customers’ needs, 
and makes sure they leave the dealership 
In his free time, Rick 


with a smile. 


finds old bicycles and repairs them to a 





shiny, safe and ready-to-ride condition, 
and then donates these bicycles to char- 
itable organizations. Both at work and at 
home, Rick exhibits Blue Oval Certified 
qualities: commitment, dedication, and 
top-notch service. 
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SPECIAL ADVERTISING FEATURE 


The SALE IS COMPLETE— 
Now it's TIME TO DELIVER 








It’s time for an upgrade. 
Or maybe your latest 
gizmo needs a repair or 
a new part. 


You dial up a help desk or hot line or log 
on, But then what? Do you hear back- 
ground music or expert answers? Is that 
crucial Web link under construction or user 
friendly? Will your replacement part arrive in 
days—or just hours? In today’s marketplace, 
when nobody's got time for downtime, 
top-notch post-sales service is the first 
order of business even before a product 
gets delivered. “Quality post-sales service 
is critical to customer loyalty,” says John 
Schoenewald, CEO of the Association for 
Services Management International 
(AFSMD), the global organization dedicated 
to providing strategic direction for the high- 
technology services and support industry. 
“Customers who receive quality and timely 
service,” Schoenewald says, “are simply 
more loyal than customers who do not.” 


THE UNBROKEN CHAIN 


Once the sales cycle is complete, says 
Schoenewald, “The service cycle 
begins—the product maybe has to be 
installed, the customer needs to be trained, 
and then ongoing service is provided either 
onsite, via the phone or the Internet or in 
some other fashion. And it’s really the qual- 
ity of that service—which could last for 
years—that will influence customers long- 
term.” While most people assume the role 
of supply chain management ends when 
customers take delivery, Schoenewald says 
the reality is that logistics lies at the heart 
of great service. “Almost all post-sales 
service is now linked through software 
between the customer and manufacturer and 
the logistics companies. They're all hooked 
together so that when a component is 
required, the logistics company is already in 
the loop—part of the process. Today, 
they're not just outsource providers, they're 
really partners.” 


SERVICE EQUALS LOYALTY 


From extended warranties to field repair, 
from spare parts deployment to reliable 
returns and upgrades, Schoenewald says, 
“Service probably contributes more toward 
customer satisfaction than any other area.” 
And, he asserts, streamlined supply chains 
that get the right part (or service) to the 
right place at the right time are essential to 
building long-lasting relationships with 
consumers that will result in repeat sales 
and referrals. “We have studies that show 
customers under contract who receive 
quality service are loyal 85% of the time.” 


CRITICAL NEED, 

URGENT RESPONSE 

“Logistics companies can respond to criti- 
cal situations faster than a manufacturer 
can because that’s what they do for a 
living,” explains Schoenewald. “Where a 
manufacturer would have to drop every- 
thing to fix an emergency, to the logistics 
companies, everything is an emergency. 
Or they treat it like one.” And with supply 
chains now crisscrossing the globe, he 





adds, “Logistics companies have really 
helped manufacturers by setting up 
processes to pre-clear parts coming into or 
leaving a particular country. That's saved 
hundreds of millions of dollars in 
inventory costs.” 


GOOD-BYE DOWNTIME 

With their expertise in speed of delivery 
and fast-moving parts deployment, 
Schoenewald claims, third-party logistics 
companies can reduce, sometimes even 
eliminate downtime for end-user cus- 
tomers. “If it’s a performance upgrade, the 
customer’s product works better, faster, 
and the customer's more productive,” he 
says. “And because logistics minimizes 
downtime, customers are thrilled.” From 
end to end, in today’s marketplace, that 
kind of supply chain reaction is win-win 
for business and consumers. 
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YOUR CUSTOMERS BUY AT WEB SPEED. 


WAY COOL 


UPS NOW HELPS YOU HANDLE E-RETURNS JUST AS FAST. 
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Want A Different size 


Announcing point-and-click returns. UPS now offers the quickest, simplest way to handle 
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your e-returns. A new, customizable solution that allows your customers to print return labels 
directly from their PC—shrinking the process from five days to five minutes. In addition, you'll 
be able to route your returns to the right vendor and rapidly restock your inventory, with 
full visibility tracking throughout. It all adds up to fewer customer inquiries, lower operating 


costs, and much happier returns. How cool is that? To find out more, visit us at ec.ups.com 








ORDER TONIGHT 


ON PAY-PER-VIEW OR 
VIDEO ON DEMAND! 


In the nine months prior to World War Il, 
10,000 innocent children left behind 





their families, their homes, their childhood, 


and took the journey... 
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This film was produced with the cooperation of the United States 
Holocaust Memorial Museum, Washington, D.C. www.ushmm.org. 
Documents and Photography Courtesy of the Oppenheimer Family, 
Inge Sadan, Michael Steinberg and © Hulton Getty/Liaison. *) 
Award®" is the Registered Trademark and Service Mark of the 
Academy of Motion Picture Arts and Sciences. © 2001 Warner Home 
Video, All Rights Reserved. 











IN RESPONSE TO ROSENBLATT’S ESSAY, I 
offer this thought. The “Age of Irony” was 
captured brilliantly on Seinfeld, the fun- 
niest sitcom of the ’90s. The last episode, 
so disliked by the show’s many fans, fea- 
tured jail terms for the four principal 
characters—a telling indictment of their 
ineffable shallowness and that of the 
decade. The show and the ‘90s were 
about nothing. Certainly it’s unpleasant 
being scared of terrorists, but it’s about 
time for life in America, once again, to 
actually be about something. 
EDWARD SMITH 
Belleville, Ill. 


What Price Security? 
THE SAFETY OF AMERICAN CITIZENS AND 
the security of our nation require a re- 
striction of our precious individual free- 
doms until the threat of more terrorist 
attacks is eliminated [Privacy Vs. SAFETY, 
Sept. 24]. If civil libertarians don't like 
the idea of the Federal Government 
monitoring more e-mails or requiring a 
national identification card, I propose 
they move to Afghanistan. 
CaRLOS J. DOMINGUEZ 
Miami Beach 


1AM DEEPLY DISTURBED BY REPORTS THAT 
many Americans would be willing to 
sacrifice their dearest rights in the fight 
against terrorism. In these difficult 
times, it would be wise to remember the 
admonishment of Benjamin Franklin, 
who presciently observed that those who 
“can give up essential liberty to obtain a 
little temporary safety deserve neither 
liberty nor safety.” 
STEVEN A. COSTELLO 
Lake Jackson, Texas 


Tighten Up and Fly Safe 








THE STRINGENT SECURITY PROCEDURES 


followed by Israel’s El Al airlines 
prompted you to ask, “Is This What We 
Really Want?” [AIRLINE SECURITY, Sept. 
24]. Let me hasten to answer yes! That's 
exactly the kind of security | want from 
any airline I fly. Perhaps passengers who 
object to earlier check-in times and the 
bother of being searched and questioned 
can fly together on a separate plane. 
Please, don’t let their reluctance to be in- 
convenienced endanger the rest of us. 
BETH JOHNSON 

Lederach, Pa. 


SURELY THE EXPENSE OF PLACING AT 
least one armed air marshal on each 
plane, reinforcing cockpit doors and in- 





THOMAS E FRANKLIN—THE RECORDCORBIS SABA 





stituting thorough and efficient screen- 

ings of passengers before they board is a 

small enough price to pay for air-travel 

safety. Americans should not have to fear 
and avoid flying! 

N. HARRY GARTZMAN 

Philadelphia 


Unforgettable Images 


THE HEARTBREAKING PICTURES IN YOUR 
early edition devoted to the Sept. 1] 
tragedy [SPECIAL IssuE] conveyed in 
sharp, vivid detail the chaos and horrific 
scenes of an unforgettable day. I will take 
this special issue and put it in a safe 
place. When my friends or relatives com- 
plain about minor, incidental inconve- 
niences, I will retrieve it and place it on 
a table in front of them. I will not utter a 
word; it will speak for me. Thank you, 
TiME, for this brilliant but profoundly 
sad issue, 
JoE TROIANO 
Havertown, Pa. 


Humanity’s Generous Nature 


THANKS FOR THE ARTICLES ON INDIVIDU- 
als who were involved in the disaster 
[THE Victims, Sept. 24]. Each of their 
stories helped make the situation more 
real. The reports often brought tears to 
my eyes but bolstered my confidence 
that there is so much that is generous and 


TIME’S EXTENDED FAMILY 


See time.com for 
photography of the 
i) World Trade Center 
ak collapse and its after- 
math, plus continuing round-the-clock 
coverage of the hunt for the terrorists 
and how it’s changing life in America 


Daily reviews of the 
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Complimentary Initial Consultation. Okay, so we don't write 
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When she wanted to swim 
with the dolphins, 
you didn’t just give her 
an ocean. 
You gave her a boat, 
a guide 


and an introduction to 


Shamu. Thanks. 











heroic in our fellow human beings when 
a challenge arises. May the deaths of 
6,500 people prompt us all to work to- 
ward a more peaceful world. 
WILLIAM A. Gross 
Albuquerque, N.M. 


Bless the Animals 


HEARTFELT THANKS TO JODIE MORSE FOR 
the article “Paws in the Dust” [THE Vic- 
TIMS, Sept. 24], about Dr. Larry Hawk’s 
efforts to rescue and revive the thou- 
sands of pets stranded after the disaster. 
Once the shock of seeing the towers col- 
lapse had subsided enough to allow me to 
think, my first thought was for the chil- 
dren who were orphaned; the second 
was for the pets left behind by this terri- 
ble tragedy. I know the human toll is be- 
yond understanding, but these people 
loved their pets, and the animals adored 
them. What an amazing man Hawk is to 
put aside his grief over the loss of his sis- 
ter aboard American Airlines Flight 11 
and focus on the care of animals so in 
need of his help. 
REBECCA WHIPPLE 
Lakeland, Fla. 


Innocent Victims of the Past 


IN DORIS KEARNS GOODWIN’S ESSAY COM- 
paring the World Trade Center tragedy 
with the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor 
[Essay, Sept. 24], she wrote that the ter- 
rorists “targeted ordinary civilians ... 
working in their offices, walking on the 
streets.” She might have noted that the 
U.S. targeted and killed immense num- 
bers of civilians when we used atom 
bombs on two Japanese cities at the end 
of World War II. In the midst of our grief 
and outrage, Americans need to examine 
our conscience and perhaps thereby 
temper the magnitude of the U.S. re- 
sponse with the humane values of jus- 
tice, proportion and compassion. 
BILL EVANS 
Pueblo, Colo. 


A Different Kind of Response 


WHY NOT USE SONIC BOOMS ON AFGHAN- 
istan [RETALIATION, Sept. 24]? Super- 
sonic jets could crisscross strategic areas 
every 30 minutes for days and weeks. No 
one would sleep, rest or function normal- 
ly until the terrorists were turned over. 
Loss of life and property destruction 
would be avoided. I believe people would 
soon beg us to take those terrorists away. 
DONALD E. NOBLE 

Stuart, Fla. 


WE SHOULD BOMBARD AFGHANISTAN 
with tapes of the music the Taliban has 
banned. We should drop musical instru- 
ments and any other of the myriad things 
that help strengthen the culture and her- 
itage of people. We must drive a wedge 
between the Taliban and the Afghan peo- 
ple who are against it. If they perceive 
our actions as a war between America 
and Islam, they will choose Islam. If they 
perceive them as a war between the Tal- 
iban and their heritage, they will choose 
their heritage. 
DON PRATT 
Belle Mead, N.J. 


From an Affectionate Neighbor 


WHEN I FOUND MYSELF STRANDED LAST 
week in Houston, 2,500 miles from my 
home in Canada, I decided to drive 
home [RECOvERY, Sept. 24]. In three 
days across Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas, 
Colorado, Wyoming and Montana, I saw 
some of the best of America. Like most 
Canadians, I feel huge affection for 
Americans, our generous, burly, freedom- 
loving neighbors. America is about many 
things, but to me it’s about the freedom 
to do what you like. Even in the country’s 
darkest hour, a foreigner could see the 
singular devotion to these values. Amer- 
ica is the guiding light to the world. You 
will survive. You must survive. 
MARK HUTCHISON 
Calgary 
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The idea ofa 
Palestinian state has 
always been part of 
a vision, so long as 
the right [of] Israel 
to exist is also 
respected. 


GEORGE W. BUSH, 
U.S. President 


Ifit could all end 
tomorrow, why am I 
obsessing over 
something so shallow? 
Tomorrow I’m 
thinking corn dogs. 


LINDSAY BERN, 
Los Angeles teacher, on 
giving up her diet 


I’m willing to 
run up my credit 
cards if a display of 
consumer confidence 
really will cower 
our foes into 
submission. 

JANE ARMSTRONG, 


National Public Radio 
commentator 





We must therefore 


be as constantin our Hard-line Taliban leader Mullah Mohammed Omar has refused U.S. 
c 


ey demands to deliver suspected terrorist Osama bin Laden. “Half my country was destroyed by 23 years of war,” 
vigilance of the he once told TIME. “If the remaining half of Afghanistan is destroyed in trying to save bin Laden, | am ready.” 
Constitution as we are 


in our battle against Only we know where 
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delivered in his weekly radio address on Oct. 6 
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Telling Disease 
From Terror 


buzzing on hyperalert, 

almost any outbreak of an 
unusual malady was sure to 
raise the specter of a bioter- 
rorist attack (see story below). 
Last week there were two 
such reports: an anthrax death 
in Florida and a cluster of 
cases of a virulent hemorrhagic 
fever along the Afghan- 
Pakistani border. Easy to forget 
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Anthrax bacteria, in blue, can 
incubate in lungs for weeks 
but worth remembering is the 
fact that bacteria and viruses, 
even unconventional ones, do 
occasionally sweep through 
human hosts. 

The bacteria responsible 


| for anthrax, for one, nestle in 


soil and animals for years, 
sometimes even decades. Over 
the past century, 18 Americans 
have fatally inhaled anthrax 
spores. The victims include a 
San Francisco woman who 
played bongo drums made from 
infected skins, and gardeners 
who handled fertilizer made 
with ground bone from 
infected animals. 

Similarly, nasty viral 
infection raging along the 
Afghan-Pakistani border is 
neither unusual nor unexpected; 
Crimean-Congo hemorrhagic 
fever, as it is known, makes an 
appearance in that region each 
spring and summer, as ticks 
are its primary mode of 
transmission. Since March, 
47 cases of the disease have 
been reported; at least four of 
those occurred in recent 
weeks. —By Alice Park 
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No Spooks, Please. 
We're Academics 


HE BEST HOPE FOR FINDING 
T= stopping Osama bin 

Laden, Donald Rumsfeld 
has said, is “a scrap of 
information.” But it remains to 
be seen whether government 
officials would know how to 
translate that scrap. In the days 
following the attacks, the FBI 
appealed to speakers of Arabic 
and Afghan languages to sign 
up for its $27-to-$38-per-hour 
translator gigs. One reason for 
the shortage? The dearth of 
top-notch, well-funded Arabic 
departments at U.S. colleges. 

In the past year, the 
Defense Department has been 
quietly working with Congress 
and universities to ease this 
language barrier. A solution 
gaining favor is the creation of 
ROTC-style language academies 
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Letter from a 
hijacker’s suitcase 


at several campuses across the ~ 
country. In exchange for free 
instruction in Arabic and other 
languages key to intelligence 
gathering, students would be 
required to serve in national- 
security jobs. 

But the idea hasn’t been 
welcomed on all fronts. The 
University of Michigan 
declined an invitation last spring 
to participate in the fledgling 
Pentagon program. “We didn’t 
want our students to be known 
as spies in training,” says Carol 
Bardenstein, an assistant 
professor of Arabic language 
and culture at Michigan. “By 
intertwining intelligence and 
academics, we'd essentially be 
recruiting Arabs to later inform 
on members of their own 
community.” The advocates of 
the program will pitch 
Michigan again next month. 
Perhaps Sept. 11 will bring a 
change of heart.—By Jodie Morse 


U.S. ekrport seouiity screeners mise more than 20% of the potentially dangerous 


items that pass through X-ray machines, according to the GAO. Their European counterparts are reportedly twice as effective. 
Reasons? TRAINING: U.S. screeners spend 12 hours in class; those in France study for 60 hours. SALARY: U.S. screeners start at 
$5.15 an hour, with minimal benefits; Belgian screeners make $14 an hour, with health care, vacation, sick pay, bonuses and a track 
to managerial positions. TURNOVER: In Europe, less than 50% annually; in the U.S., on average, 126% annually. 


How the CDC Went 
On Terrorism Alert 


N THE MORNING OF SEPT. 
0 11, as the world watched 

the Pentagon burn and the 
Twin Towers crumble like pil- 
lars of salt, something unnoticed 
was happening in Atlanta. 

Within hours of the terror- 

ist attacks, all 1,600 employees 
at the headquarters of the Cen- 
ters for Disease Control—which 
holds America’s last store of 
smallpox—were evacuated from 
their offices while the agency's 





emergency bioterrorism teams 
were mobilized. Five teams of 
doctors, nurses and EMTs, 
including 35 epidemiologists, 
went to New York City to hunt 
for strange outbreaks of disease, 
a sign of a possible biological 
attack. Within seven hours, 50 
tons of medical supplies had 
arrived in the city. Meanwhile, 
four other teams of 
medics had rushed 
to Washington, and 
Health and Human 
Thompson, ready 
for the next 
time 
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Services Secretary Tommy 
Thompson had put 7,000 more 
medical professionals on alert 



















Mr. Thompson 


nationwide. The chronology of 
events, recorded in internal 
government documents, was 
obtained by Time but not con- 
firmed by HHs until last week. 
According to Thompson, 

Sept. 11 marked the first time 
the cpc’s Health Alert 

System had been exercised so 
completely and at such an 
extraordinary level. “Granted,” 
said Thompson, “we did 

not find any signs of bio- 
terrorism. But we were there 
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quickly.” —By Sora Song. 
Reported by Siobhan 
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AILING. SHARON STONE, 43, actress who 
starred in Basic Instinct; after suffering a 
brain hemorrhage; in a San Francisco hos- 
pital. Stone, now being monitored for 
complications, entered the hospital on 
Sept. 29 with a headache. 


SUSPENDED. BILL CLINTON, 55, from prac- 
ticing law at the Supreme Court; in Wash- 
ington. The ruling—which could leadto | 
permanent disbarment—was a routine ex- 
tension of Clinton’s suspension from prac- 
ticing in Arkansas as part of his settlement 
with the independent counsel's office over 
the Monica Lewinsky investigation. It 
marked the first time a President has been 
disciplined by the high court. 


DIED. BEA GADDY, 68, 
revered city council 
member and advocate 
for the poor; of breast 
cancer; in Baltimore, 
Md. A tiny woman whose 
impoverished childhood 
included scavenging for 
food in garbage cans, Gaddy gained fame— 
former President Bush dubbed her the 
695th point of light—with her annual 
Thanksgiving dinner for 20,000. 








DIED. GLORIA HEMINGWAY, 69, 
transsexual youngest son turned 
daughter of novelist Ernest 
Hemingway; in a Miami jail cell. 
Born Gregory, the former physi- 
cian wrote Papa: A Personal Mem- 
oir in 1976, battled alcohol addic- 
tion and had her medical 
license revoked. Her fa- 
mous father once said 
Gregory had “the 
biggest dark side in 
the family except me.” 
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DIED. NGUYEN VAN 
THIEU, 76, controversial 
President of South Viet- 
nam during the war, who 
survived various attacks 
but resigned—and fled— 
as North Vietnamese 
troops approached 
Saigon in April 1975; in Boston. Thieu 
seized power in 1965, and at the urging of 
the U.S., held elections in 1967. But he 
surrounded himself with corrupt generals 
and was perceived by many as ineffective. 


DIED. FRANK GASPARRO, 92, chief en- 
graver for the U.S. Mint from 1965 to 
1981; in Havertown, Pa. Among his cre- 
ations: the “tails” side of the current 
penny and the Susan B. Anthony dollar. 


Y DIED. MIKE MANSFIELD, 98, low-key but 
resolute Montana Democrat and longtime 
Senate majority leader; in Washington. A 
high school dropout and “mucker” of mines 
in Butte, Mansfield got his college degree at 
the urging of his wife Maureen and went 
on to a five-decade political career, includ- 
ing 24 years in the U.S. Senate. He changed 
that institution, encouraging everyone, 
especially junior Senators, to speak 
out. At the end of World War II, 
as a junior Congressman, he ad- 
vised Truman to allow Japan to 
keep its Emperor when the 
country surrendered. At his re- 
tirement from the Senate, he 
served as U.S. ambassador 
to Japan for Ll years. 


11 Years Ago in TIME 


FOR THE RECORD 


200 Number of new translators 
fluent in Arabic, Farsi or Pashtu the 
FBI hopes to hire over the next month 


18 Months it generally takes a 
potential translator to clear a 10-year 
security background investigation 


30,000 Teddy va 
6 





bears and stuffed 
toys sent to the 
New York City 
Board of Education 
from schools across 
the country for 
displaced students 
5,600 New York City students who 
were displaced 


$110 million money the N.v.c. 
Board of Education plans to spend on 
disaster-related counseling for students 





$129 Average rate for a room at the 
Courtyard by Marriott at Walt Disney 
World Village in Orlando, Fla. 


$25 Rate for a Courtyard by Marriott 
| room booked in weeks after Sept. 11 


$200 million 
worth of gold 
5 and silver— 
probably “safe and 
intact”—belonging to the Bank of Nova 
Scotia buried under the wreckage of 
4 World Trade Center, according to an 
estimate from the Toronto-based bank 


$105 billion Estimated cost of 


recovery for N.Y.C. over next two years 








Sources: New York Times; New York City Board ot Educatio 
New York Daily News: Courtyard by Marriott; AP 
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With the Iraqi invasion of Kuwait in 1990, Saudi likely prescription for a Shah [of Iran]-like 


tE OAWN OF GENETIC HEALIN 


Arabia was thrust into a spotlight its royal family 
never sought. By agreeing to accept U.S. troops in 
exchange for protection (after a visit from then 
Secretary of Defense Dick Cheney), KING FAHD 
knew he was also inviting Wester influences. 


Some Saudi liberals seek U.S. support for their 
campaign for change. “We hope the American 
presence is not just protection for the status 
quo,” says a businessman. “We assume it will 
bring an improvement in the integrity of the 
government.” From Washington's viewpoint, 
however, pushing Fahd and family down the fast 
track to Westernization and democratization is a 
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disaster. Swift liberalizations could easily stir 
religious extremists to revolt. “If there’s an internal 
threat to the kingdom,” says a U.S. expert on 
Saudi Arabia, “it's from fundamentalists on the 
right, not liberalizers on the left.” 

.-. Similarly, great pains have been taken to 
isolate the American troops from the Saudi public 
located away from cities and towns, and when they 
must venture into settlements, they are under 
orders to wear civilian clothing and to go unarmed 
plaints from the Saudis, though both sides are eager 
to downplay such frictions. —TimeE, Sept. 24, 1990 
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With a mix of firepower, food 
aid and diplomacy, Bush tries to 
take out bin Laden yet keep the 
Muslim world from abating 


By MICHAEL DUFFY WASHINGTON 


HE AIR STRIKES WILL BEGIN MUCH AS EVERYONE 
has imagined: U.S. planes, perhaps shadowed by 
allied fighters, will swoop down from the clouds 
and drop their payloads on poor, doomed Af- 
ghanistan. They will come in waves, one after an- 
other, trying to hit their targets and dodge antiair- 
craft fire. But there will be more than just bombs 
falling from the sky. Air Force C-17 cargo planes will be drop- * 
ping pouches of food, thousands upon thousands of “culturally 
neutral,” vitamin-fortified rice cakes, each stamped with the 
American flag and the words: THIS FOOD IS A GIFT FROM THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 

The war on Osama bin Laden is being waged not just with 
guns but also with butter. To understand the timing and intent of 2 
the bombardment, a senior Pentagon official says, look at the back ¢ 
side of a dollar bill. The eagle clutches an 
olive branch in its right claw and arrows in 
its left. Food aid and firepower, the official 
says, “are going to happen very nearly si- 
multaneously. We want to send two images 
to the world at once.” 

By now everyone knows that little 
about this war has gone as expected. In less 
than a month, vengeance yielded to diplo- 
macy, and last week diplomacy met up 
with charity and military might, and they all 
set out on the road to Kabul. If it was often 
hard to keep track of the many messages 
coming out of Washington, it was because 
those messages evolved as Bush’s overseas 
coalition was born and took its first steps— 
and then its first stumbles. The Bush team 
is settling into a patient, nuanced, two- 
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front war in which humanitarian aid will be 
used to balm the anger of the Islamic 
world. As the U.S. gears up to wage war 
from as many as a dozen staging areas in 
Central Asia, it is also working on four oth- 
er continents to mount a coalition to isolate 
the terrorists politically and economically. 
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U.S. wheat is arriving at refugee 
camps from the World Food Program 


_ THE DEPLOYMENT 


The U.S.S. Carl Vinson, foreground, 
is in Southwest Asia, ready for battle 

















The separate tracks are carefully in- 
terwoven: U.S. officials tell Time that 
their immediate plan is to scare bin Laden 
and his aides out of hiding; gather as 
much intelligence as possible about their 
whereabouts; deploy commandos in and 
around Afghanistan to strike quickly if bin 
Laden can be found; and reassure Muslim 
leaders constantly that American war 
aims are limited. And as the President 
said Saturday, “Full warning has been 
given, and time is running out.” 

As the bombs drop, Bush will have 
one eye on the response from Muslims 
around the world, even those who react- 
ed with glee at news of the attacks on the 
Pentagon and World Trade Center. The 
depth of those feelings, and those of other 
Muslims who were either dismayed or 
disgusted by the promise ofa U.S. military 
response, posed an enormous problem 
for American policymakers from the start 
and led President Bush to feather his en- 
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gines longer than he had planned. There 
seemed little reason to launch any kind of 
military action against bin Laden’s adopt- 
ed homeland if it was only sure to split 
Bush’s coalition, deepen foreign resent- 
ment of the U.S.—and leave bin Laden at 
large. And so Bush realized that while he 
was making war on Afghanistan, he had to 
make love to it as well. 

On Thursday at the State Department, 
the President announced that he would 
send an additional $320 million worth of 
food and medicine to the region. “This is 
our way of saying that while we firmly and 
strongly oppose the Taliban regime, we are 
friends of the Afghan people,” he said. “We 
have made it clear to the world that we will 
stand strong on the side of good, and we ex- 
pect other nations to join us.” 

There has rarely been such a sudden 
and dramatic shift in American policy and 
tone. An Administration that just a month 
or two ago emphatically believed in going it 
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alone—walking away from treaties, push- 
ing its missile-defense scheme no matter 
who said what—has thrown open its arms to 
embrace the pleasures of multilateralism. 
The change is expedient, of course—Amer- 
ica has a job to do and is taking all the help 
it can get—but it is also smarter and subtler 
than Bush’s critics ever imagined, or 
thought him capable of imagining. 

Crisis has a way of pulling people to- 
gether, of wiping away silly disputes, and 
the Bush foreign policy team has fallen 
more quickly into line than many thought 
possible just six weeks ago. Differences be- 
tween the State Department and the Pen- 
tagon still spill into the newspapers, but 
the terror attacks have sent everyone on the 
foreign policy squad back to his or her 
strongest position and turned the group 
into a team. The need to build a coalition 
has vindicated Secretary of State Colin 
Powell, whose taste for multilateral solu- 
tions had made him the odd man out 
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among the Bushies. The need for daily de- 
cision making has restored Vice President 
Dick Cheney to his favorite role, as unseen 
foreign policy adviser to the President. The 
need to wage war has reinvigorated De- 
fense Secretary Donald Rumsfeld, who had 
been fighting a losing battle with his mili- 
tary bureaucracy. All of it has given a new 
focus and direction to George W. Bush. 


ORLDWIDE COALITIONS ARE 
shaky contraptions, and the 
one Bush is trying to drive 
now is having to make some 
unscheduled stops. For all 
the expressions of solidarity 
following the attacks, locking in the part- 
nerships needed for a full-scale assault re- 
quired much more than kind words. The 
U.S. needed access to Omani and Uzbek air 
bases and Pakistani intelligence and Indian 
airspace. And while Administration critics, 
starting with Israel, warned that all these 





_ ACROSS THE BORDER 


In Hazaratown, a village near Quetta, 
Pakistan, newly arrived Afghan refugees 
wait for desperately needed food 


would come at a cost, the Bush Administra- 
tion also sensed an opportunity. Officials 
saw a strategic opening, a chance for a new 
round of realpolitik, which might knit to- 
gether the U.S., Russia, China and India in 
the fight against terror—a partnership, 
however fragile, that could bear other fruit. 
A huge dividend came last week, when 
Russian President Vladimir Putin eased his 
opposition to NATO expansion. 

As Rumsfeld said Thursday, the fight 
against terror “undoubtedly will prove to 
be a lot more like a cold war than a hot 
war. If you think about it, in the cold war 
it took 50 years, plus or minus, It did not 
involve major battles. It involved contin- 
uous pressure. It involved cooperation by 
a host of nations. It involved the willing- 
ness of populations in many countries to 
invest in it and to sustain it. It took lead- 
ership at the top from a number of coun- 
tries that were willing to be principled 
and to be courageous and to put things at 
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_ ADISPLAY OF RAGE 


Students burning a flag in Lahore, 
Pakistan, last week. Can U.S. food 
drops turn back the tide of hatred? 





risk; and when it ended, it ended not with 
a bang, but through internal collapse.” 

So while all the expected hardware 
kept moving toward Afghanistan, that 
was only half the picture. The U.S.S. 
Kitty Hawk steamed out of the Pacific 
toward the Persian Gulf, rigged not for air 
operations but as a platform for ground 
troops. A three-ship Marine amphibious 
group is on its way from Norfolk, Va. And 
up to 1,000 light-infantry troops from the 
10th Mountain Division left Fort Drum in 
New York late last week for Uzbekistan, 
the first U.S. troops to be based in a coun- 
try of the former Soviet Union. 

The diplomats fanned out as well: 
British Prime Minister Tony Blair, who 
has become a trusted and effective 
counterpart for Bush, visited Islamabad; 
State Department troubleshooter Richard 
Haass paid a call on the exiled Afghan King 
in Rome, and Rumsfeld spent three days in 
the Middle East and Central Asia locking 
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down final logistics. He won continued ac- 
cess to Oman’s air bases (and promised the 
Sultan a cache of American military hard- 
ware). A week after a secret mission by Un- 
der Secretary of State John Bolton, Rums- 
feld got the formal go-ahead from Uzbek 
President Islam Karimov to base 1,000 
troops at Khanabad, 125 miles north 
of the Afghan border. (Karimov said 
no aerial or ground attacks would be 
launched from his soil, at least for 
now.) And while Rumsfeld was taking 
care of the guns, other Bush aides 
were working on the butter. 


THE INSIDE STORY OF HOW BUSH 
decided to open the humanitarian 
front begins in the first few days after 
the attacks. In peace, even the worst 
Presidents have time to plan; in war, 
the best barely have time to react. 
The food-aid idea came together in 
what an official calls an “organic” 
fashion, meaning in no particular or- 
der at all. But sources tell Time that 
the package has its roots in the venge- 
ful attacks on Arab Americans right 
here at home in the days after Sept. 11. 

Many people who watched the 
buildings explode in New York City 
and Washington felt an intense desire 
for revenge. Bush was among them. 
On Air Force One on Sept. ll, he 
spoke privately of retaliation, of strik- 
ing back with lethal force and doing so 
quickly; his military aides told him the 
U.S. had no good targets for a quick 
strike inside Afghanistan, and Bush 
wisely resisted the urge to launch a fu- 
tile attack like the one Ronald Reagan 
ordered in 1983, when the U.S.S, New 
Jersey shelled the hills above Beirut 
after a suicide bomber killed 241 U.S. 
Marines stationed there. 

Some Americans were not so 
restrained. After Sept. 11, as retalia- 
tory crimes against Arab Americans 
mounted—in which three people 
were killed—Bush realized he had 
to do something to stop them. On 
Monday, Sept. 17, he motored up- 
town to the Islamic Center of 
Washington, the city’s biggest 
mosque. He met privately with Is- 
lamic leaders, then joined them for 
a shoulder-to-shoulder statement 
for the cameras. “These acts of vio- 
lence against innocents violate the 
fundamental tenets of the Islamic 
faith. And it’s important for my fel- 
low Americans to understand that.” 

Bush’s message was aimed at the 


Rumsfeld met on Wednesday 
the kingdom is helping the U.S., but quietly 


On Thursday, Sultan Qaboos 


home front, and the American-Arab Anti- 
Discrimination Committee reported a 
sharp drop in attacks against Arab Ameri- 
cans in the days after he spoke. But the im- 
pact overseas was even more dramatic. 
The White House heard instantly from its 
embassies in the Middle East. Ambassador 
Margaret Tutwiler, who left the West 
Wing over the summer to take up her post 
as U.S. envoy to Morocco, called adviser 
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RUMSFELD’S MISSION 







King Fahd; 


Es 


offered 
and was rewarded with a U.S. arms deal 









On Friday, President Islam Karimov agreed to 
limited U.S. use of one of his country's air bases 
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Karen Hughes from Rabat. “Keep it up,” 
said Tutwiler, whose ear for the right polit- 
ical move is unrivaled. “It’s getting incred- 
ible coverage.” When King Abdullah of 
Jordan paid a visit to the White House late 
last month, he privately commended the 
mosque visit, hinting that similar events 
would help Arab allies keep a lid on anti- 
American anger. Around the same time, 
| Bush met with Islamic leaders in the White 
House. “I have told the nation more 
than once that ours is a war against 
evil, against extremists [and] that the 
teachings of Islam are the teachings of 
peace and good,” Bush said. 

Since the U.S. runs second only to 
Israel as an object of radical Islamic 
hatred—and since much of the Arab 
press simply doesn’t report pro- 
American news—Bush knew that a 
few bighearted photo ops weren't go- 
ing to have a lasting effect. And the 
protests in Pakistan and Afghanistan 
did not abate. Neither did the flood of 
starving refugees coming over the 
border from Afghanistan. The situa- 
tion in Pakistan was already unstable: 
President Pervez Musharraf was tak- 
ing huge risks for supporting the U.S. 
against the Taliban, and as a result 
had limited American access to Pak- 
istani military bases. But the refugees 
were making a tense situation even 
worse. Though the U.S, had lifted eco- 
nomic sanctions against Pakistan and 
promised $50 million in U.S. aid, the 
unrest continued. Last week large 
crowds moved through the streets of 
Peshawar and Rawalpindi, burning 
effigies of Bush. “We grossly underes- 
timate the perils to Pakistan that this 
represents,” says Central Asian schol- 
ar S. Frederick Starr. “If you attack, 
you activate the Afghan fifth column 
in Pakistan, you activate the Pakistani 
radical and terrorist organizations, 
you put the educated, globalist mod- 
ernists in Pakistan extremely on the 
defensive, and you make almost in- 
evitable a shift further in the direction 
of the conservative Islamic republic.” 

Then there was the plain fact 
that many Afghans are dying of star- 
vation. On average in some villages, 
6 out of every 10,000 people are dy- 
ing each day. At that rate, the vil- 
lages could lose 30% of their popu- 
lation within a year. 

And so two weeks ago, a senior 
Administration official told Time, 
the President asked National Securi- 
ty Adviser Condoleezza Rice to 
tackle the hunger problem. After 
consulting with Jordan, Egypt, Saudi 
Arabia and other allies in the region, 
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Your network is what sparks your business. And your 
business results. Maximizing these results is what we 
call Return on Communications. Designing, building 
and implementing the right networking solutions can 
optimize your operations and applications for 
greater growth and increased efficiency. 

AT&T unlocks the value of your network. 

No other company has AT&T's unique 
combination of Skill, Scale and Scope 
to do this for your business 
P 36,000 networking profes- 


sionals to support you globally 
P Best performing IP and 
data networks 

P Broad services portfolio 
with industry-leading SLAs 
P Greatest reach: 59 coun- 
tries, 850 cities 

Results that businesses rely on. 
Revitalizing businesses from the inside 
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help you see a higher return 
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the globe, polio is still prevalent and leaves lasting damage. Each year, up to 25,000 children are infected 
with the polio virus. At Aventis, a world-leading pharmaceutical company for human vaccines, we provide 
vaccines for the prevention of polio. And we support the World Health Organization and UNICEF's Polio 
Eradication Initiative, launched in 1988 with the support of the U.S. Centers for Disease Contro! and 
Prevention (CDC) and Rotary International. In fact, we are donating 50 million doses of our polio vaccine to 
be used in five African countries, It is our goal to make a decisive contribution to the eradication of polio. 


So that children everywhere have a healthier future. 
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the Bush Administration decided that the 
most effective way to hold the coalition to- 
gether would be a campaign to convince 
skeptical Muslims of America’s compas- 
sion. “It’s one thing to talk about it; it’s an- 
other thing to do something about it,” says 
a senior White House official. 

By Tuesday of last week the Adminis- 
tration realized it could get the biggest 
p.r. lift by combining the U.S.’s existing 
$170 million-a-year Afghanistan 
aid program with a new $320 
million package, and rolling it out 
all at once. “Wednesday we were 


still making sure we could move the mon- 
ey around and get something big,” says 
an Administration official. “The public 
impact had to be large, so we went from 
numbers in the area of $100 million to 
$125 million, to—bam!—$320 million. 
Let’s do it right.” That figure is largely 
for effect—the U.S. is distributing only 
$25 million now, and holding the rest un- 
til after the start of the bombing. 

It was enough money to pose a political 
problem for Bush. Conservatives are nor- 
mally cool to foreign aid, especially human- 


itarian aid in war zones; they fear it will be 
siphoned off by enemies. To the rescue 
came Senator Joe Biden of Delaware, the 
Democratic chairman of the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee. Biden knew the 
G.0.P. would recoil at a large aid package, so 
he went to Bush with a plan. Early last 
week, Biden came out for an even larger 
package, one that purposely dwarfed the 
still unannounced White House proposal. 
That way, when Bush’s plan leaked, it 
would look moderate by comparison. 
It fell to Agency for International De- 
velopment administrator Andrew 
Natsios to coordinate the opera- 
tion. With help from the U.N., 
food and medicine could go into 
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Where's 
Dick? 


n the first Sunday 
after the Sept. 11 
terrorist attacks, Vice 
President Dick Cheney 
briefed the country on Meet 
the Press. He was an 
authoritative, reassuring 
leader in a time of national 
crisis. Then, silence. For the 
past three weeks no Cabinet 
officer has been seen less 
by the public. The ever 
suspicious press started 
asking questions. “Everyone 
wants to know where you 
are,” an aide told Cheney 
last week. The Vice 
President offered a thin 
smile: “Don't tell them.” 
He'd been out of sight, 
but right by the President's 
side. After Cheney's Meet the 
Press performance, word 
leaked that Bush advisers 
Karen Hughes and Karl Rove 
thought he had been too 
good—that he had seemed 
too fully in charge. Both have 
denied trying to rein him in, 
but after that, Cheney faded 
from public view, while 
retaining his powerful bond 
with Bush. (Hughes and 
Rove, however, no longer 
take part in the President's 
weightiest deliberations, 
because they're not part of 
his national-security team.) 
Cheney is the heart of that 
team—he's the swing vote on 


THE MAIN MAN Cheney may be staying out of sight, but he 
wields enormous influence over the President's policies 


Bush's policy councils, the 
player whose nod often 
determines where the 
President will be—as it did 


speed its push for a stimulus 
package heavy on tax cuts. In 
between meetings with Bush, 
Cheney works the phones, 
reassuring nervous allies, 
advising Defense Secretary 
Donald Rumsfeld on the 
nuances of Middle East 
politics and touching up his 
plan for the new Office of 
Homeland Security. 

The war effort has 
changed the way Bush and 
Cheney interact. In addition 
to frequent meetings, the 
two now seem to be carrying 
on a long, rolling 
conversation throughout the 
day. Their staffs have been 
merged; Cheney's chief of 





staff, Lewis (Scooter) Libby, 
has all but disappeared 

into Bush's National 
Security Council. Rare 
moments carved out for 
vice-presidential business 
don't last long. A scheduling 
meeting last week had just 
got under way when the 
phone rang. “I'll be there 
right away, Sir,” said 
Cheney, leaving for the Oval 
Office without a word. “What 
are we, chopped liver?” 
joked one of his abandoned 
aides. When Bush rewrote a 
portion of his Sept. 20 
address to Congress, re- 
framing the Administration's 
position on Osama bin 
Laden's al-Qaeda network, 
he made sure an aide called 
Cheney to run it by him. 
More often than not, the last 
question Bush asks before 
making a decision is, “What 
do you think, Dick?” 
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Cheney retains his 
influence by holding his 
tongue. In most larger 
meetings—of the Cabinet, 
say, or with congressional 
leaders—he sits silently at 
the President's side, 
rationing his words for 
maximum impact. “The 
smaller the meeting, the 
more he says,” says 
Hughes. Cheney puts it 
another way: “I save my 
advice for the President.” 
Cheney has been working 
hard to help Bush and 
Secretary of State Colin 
Powell weave together a 
global alliance against 
terrorism. His past 
experience is paying 
dividends. Last week he 
spoke with Sheik Hamad bin 
Khalifa al-Thani of Qatar, 
an old friend from his 
travels building the Gulf 
War coalition 10 years 
ago. Cheney traded family 
updates, made a few inside 
jokes and then discussed 
how Qatar could lend the 
U.S. a hand. 

In the war effort, Bush 
is the emotional leader, the 
one who weeps with the 
families of victims. Cheney 
plans to visit New York 
City, but he has told aides 
that he’s not particularly 
comfortable with the 
emotional stuff. He would 
rather influence policy 
from behind the scenes than 
try to share in the nation’s 
grief. As he told an adviser, 
“I'm not good at funerals.” 

—-By James Carney and John F. 
Dickerson/Washington 
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Afghanistan by truck from the south or 
donkeys from the north, but deep inside 
Taliban-controlled Afghanistan, where 
people were starving, only U.S. airdrops 
would work. The Pentagon immediately 
raised flags: “We have to make sure the 
food drops help starving people and don’t 
fall into the Taliban’s hands,” a senior 
Pentagon officer said Saturday. “And we 
can’t put our troops delivering the food at 
too great a risk.” Pentagon experts chart- 
ed routes for the planes to avoid Afghan 
antiaircraft batteries and planned to de- 
stroy those they couldn’t avoid. Said an of- 
ficial as the plan was coming together: “It 
is not a simple operation.” 

Airlift experts expect it may take weeks 
to drop the food and medicine in all the 
right places in Afghanistan, and Washing- 
ton will want as many Pakistanis and Mus- 
lims as possible to hear about the airlift over 
the coming days and weeks. The U.S. will 
also fight over the airwaves. The Voice of 
America beams into Afghanistan, offering 
programming in Pashtu, Dari and other 
tongues. At the State Department, the new 
Under Secretary for Public Diplomacy, 
Charlotte Beers, a legendary figure in New 
York advertising, will use her expertise in 


“branding” to help sell the American effort. 
The joint humanitarian and p.r. cam- 
paign is likely to be carried out, U.S. offi- 
cials say, at the same time that air strikes 
on Taliban positions begin—if not in the 
same hour, then at least within the same 
news cycle. Several well-placed officials 
told Time that U.S. special forces are 
ready to move on al-Qaeda at any time; all 
they need is a solid sighting of bin Laden. 
“They're waiting for the right moment in- 
side Afghanistan,” said a senior U.S. offi- 
cial. “There is no other constraint.” 
Bush’s gambit—filling the skies with 
bullets and bread—is also a gamble, Penta- 


gon officials concede. The humanitarian | 
mission will to some degree complicate | 


war planning. What the brass calls “decon- 
fliction”—making sure warplanes and re- 
lief planes don’t confuse one another—is 
now a major focus of Pentagon strategy. 
“Trying to fight and trying to feed at the 
same time is something new for us,” says an 
Air Force general. “We're not sure precise- 
ly how it’s going to work out.” 










This photo of the Zhawar Kili terrorist 
camp was taken three months before 
the U.S. bombed it in 1985 
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On the ground in Afghanistan there is 
some latent, if wary, gratitude for Ameri- 
can aid over the years, but no one expects 
to build a foundation for the Taliban’s 
downfall on a couple of million rice cakes. 
Abroad, the U.S. may have better luck. At 
the very least, pictures of U.S. humanitar- 
ian airdrops will help steady coalition 
partners and turn Bush’s compassionate 
words into deeds. The drops won't con- 
vince the die-hard militants, but among 
the pious middle classes across the Islam- 
ic world, they may strike a chord. A war in 
which American G.Ls try to kill one group 
of Afghans while feeding another group 
will create some troubling juxtapositions. 
But there is a critical difference between 
the two operations. Even if winds over the 
Afghan mountains blow the rations out of 
reach of starving Afghans, the image of the 
U.S. trying to help will be broadcast 
around the world. But in the shooting war, 
the Pentagon won't be able to craft images 
quite so neatly, Only results—the capture 
or killing of bin Laden and his network— 
will count. —Reported by Massimo Calabresi, 
James Carney, Matthew Cooper and Mark 
Thompson/Washington 


To learn more about the mili- 
tary buildup in the Middle 
East, see time.com/battlefield 
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HOW TO DROP 
A FOOD PACKAGE 


As long as Taliban air defenses are 
operational, U.S. relief planes will 
be forced to drop food from high 
altitudes, risking damage to the 
goods and injuries to civilians, 
@ One solution is to drop packages 
that break up as they fall. C-17 

i aircraft are loaded with refrigerator- 
size cardboard boxes filled with 
hundreds of “culturally neutral” 
rations. 
@ The box is tethered to the plane. 
When the line snaps tight, the 
cardboard rips apart and the lighter 
packets drift to the ground. 





UZBEKISTAN 


Uzbekistan Base 

This former Soviet state ope 
an airfield for U.S. search-a 
rescue teams—but not atta 
forces. The Pentagon sent t 
first 1,000 troops at week's 
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Special Ops 


In a two-pronged 


‘ U.S. commandos are 
offensive, the U.S. ae. xg TPorted to have made 
? ¥% reconnaissance sorties in 


Taliban-controlled territory 
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AFGHAN 


is coordinating a 
massive air drop of 
food and medicine 
with a strike at 
Taliban-and 
al-Qaeda forces 


Gone to Ground ¥ + 
Anticipating U.S. strikes, 1 
Taliban leader Mohammed 

Omar has reportedly left his 

headquarters in Kandahar 

and joined Taliban fighters 

in their mountain retreats 











IRAN 


Iran's Largesse 

Having long supported the 
fighters of the Northern 
Alliance, Iran is now also 
allowing international 
humanitarian relief flights 
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PAKISTAN 
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Oman Port j Naval Buildup 
The U.S. has been given The U.S. has dispatched a fourth aircraft 
access to a modern air base carrier—the Kitty Hawk—to the region to ser 
just off the coast of Oman as a floating base for ground troops 
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Buoyed by an infusion of new 
troops and weapons, Northern 
Alliance forces seemed to be 
preparing for a new offensive 
against Kabul or Mazar-i-Sharif 
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Food Convoys _. Taliban Tremors bases : 
The U.N. was running Commanders of Taliban Afghan air 
trucks full of food into " forces in three provinces ¥& bases 
northern Afghanistan, have reportedly made 
but was blocked from contact with the ¥ Military bases 
distributing relief opposition. Will they 
supplies in Kandahar switch sides? ra Axaeite 
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ETHNIC SPLITS 


Most of Afghanistan is a sparsely 
populated patchwork of ethnic tribes 
that have been fighting outsiders and 
one another for centuries. The vast 
majority of its 26 million 
people—nearly the population of 
California—live in the countryside. 


Pashtun 


The leadership of the Taliban—and nearly 
all its popular support—comes from the 
Pashtun, the country’s largest ethnic group. 
They speak Pashtu and are dominated by 
the Durrani and Ghilzai tribes 





NORTHERN ALLIANCE GROUPS 

The forces fighting the Taliban draw their 
support primarily from the Tajik, Hazara 
and Uzbek minorities. They speak Dari 
and Turkic 
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As the Soviets learned to their dismay, you can't use 
firepower alone to win a war in Afghanistan. U.S. forces 
will rely on a mix of high-tech intelligence gathering, 


smart weaponry and élite troops to attack the Taliban 


—By Michael D. Lemonick. Reported by Andrea Dorfman, Mark Thompson and Douglas Waller 


RECONNAISSANCE 


The U.S. has developed the 


world’s most advanced spy craft 


for monitoring an elusive foe 


Satellites 


B@ Orbiting eyes like the Keyhole can cover 


wide swaths of the country every day 


WHAT THEY CAN DO: Spot objects less 
than a foot across 


WHAT THEY CAN'T DO: Can't spot faces, so 
they're not particularly useful for finding 


Osama bin Laden 


High-Altitude Planes 


@ The Air Force's U-2 uses cameras and 
radar to photograph smaller areas than a 


satellite can manage 


WHAT THEY CAN DO: Survey an area for 


hours at a time, day or night, in any 
weather 


WHAT THEY CAN’T DO: The photos from 


U-2s are not as sharp as a drone’s; 
vulnerable to long-range missiles 


RQ-1 PREDATOR: This drone can track the 
dust trails of convoys for up to 40 hours 
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U-2 SPY PLANE: Uses radar and cameras to 
locate potential targets for bombs or missiles 


Drones 


@ Unmanned craft like the Predator can 
carry out reconnaissance missions at 
lower altitudes; prototypes of the Global 
Hawk, an advanced, higher-flying drone, 
could also see some action 

WHAT THEY CAN DO: Provide real-time 
photos and videos of small areas of 
enemy activity 

WHAT THEY CAN'T DO: Can't cover a large 
area quickly or work well in bad weather 








ATTACK 


Once a target is spotted, the U.S. 
has numerous ways to strike it 


Aircraft 


@ AC-130 Spectre and Spooky gunships 
are flying artillery platforms that give air 
cover to ground troops 

WHAT THEY CAN DO: Lay down punishing 
fire over a narrow swath of terrain; 
accurate from an altitude of 10,000 ft. 
WHAT THEY CAN'T DO: Can't quickly 
escape ground or missile fire 


Strategic Bombers 


@ The B-52 Stratofortress has a range of 
8,800 miles and can carry just about any 
munition, including nuclear weapons 
WHAT THEY CAN DO: Destroy Taliban 
strongholds, air force, air defenses 

WHAT THEY CAN'T DO: Can't avoid causing 


“collateral damage” to civilians , ne 


Helicopters 
@ MH-53J Pave Lows and MH-60K Black “4 
Hawks are crammed with sophisticated 
electronics and navigation systems 

WHAT THEY CAN DO: Pave Lows can follow 

terrain at treetop level, carry commandos * 

600 miles and evade Stinger missiles ~ 


MH-53J PAVE LOW HELICOPTER: Designed to 
allow commandos to infiltrate hostile territory i 


AIM FORCE 






SEAL: A Navy sniper 
with along-range rifle % 
needs good cover 





WHAT THEY CAN’T DO: May find it difficult 
to hover at mountain altitudes 


Guided by laser or GPS systems, these 
“smart” bombs and cruise missiles home 
in on preprogrammed targets 
WHAT THEY CAN DO: Hit a building, vehicle 
| or artillery emplacement with high accuracy 
| WHAT THEY CAN'T DO: Can't strike their 


’ 


SPECIAL OPS Includes Green 
Berets, Rangers, SEALs and the 


ultrasecret Delta Force, trained 
for unconventional missions 





SURVEILLANCE: infiltrate by parachute, 
dune buggy or on foot to set up listening 
posts and periscope-equipped subsurface 
“hidesites” to monitor and relay 
intelligence on hostile activity 

MOUNTAIN OPERATIONS: Scramble over 
jagged, ice-covered terrain to launch 
guerrilla-style attacks 

CLANDESTINE WARFARE: Carry out small 
raids, ambushes and sabotage; organize 
underground resistance networks 

SNIPER TEAMS: Lie in wait for targets to 
emerge; “long-gun” sharpshooters can hit a 
man from as far away as one-third of a mile 


THE TARGET The Taliban forces 


have less sophisticated weaponry, 
but they are proven guerrillas, 
skilled at absorbing setbacks and 
exploiting the rugged terrain 
Some 45,000 fighters, many of 


them conscripts. About 40% are 


AC-130U SPOOKY GUNSHIP: Lays down volunteers from other countries 


withering fire to protect ground troops 
target 100% of the time; laser-guided 
bombs can be defeated by cloud cover 


Several hundred 
tanks, armored personnel carriers and 
amphibious scout cars 


Perhaps 100 planes, mostly 
aging Soviet leftovers, including fighters, 


U.S. ground forces dropped into bombers and helicopters 


Afghanistan will be supplied with the latest 
weapons and equipment, including: 
High-altitude, low-opening parachutes 
Sniper guns with laser scopes 

Explosives and grenades 

Bulletproof body armor 

Secure, satellite-linked laptops 
Night-vision goggles 

Earphones and 
throat 
microphones 
Lasers for 
directing aircraft 
and wineten, 


Surface-to-air Stingers, SA-7 
Grails and Scud-Bs 


Truck-mounted rocket 
launchers, antiaircraft guns, howitzers 
and automatic grenade launchers 





‘ON THE MOVE: The Taliban has few armored 
carriers and even fewer tanks 
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Kabul in September 


Taliban soldiers 
aboard a tank near 


| BALANCING ACT 


~ THE TALIBAN 


Bribes, promises 
illusions of power. 
As the threat of 
military retaliation 


ON EDGE 


By TIM MCGIRK AFGHAN BORDER 


HE BORDERLANDS BETWEEN 

Afghanistan and Pakistan have 

become home not only to mil- 

lions of refugees, but also to 

countless rumors about the fate 

of the Taliban government inside 
Afghanistan. Everyone here, from Paki- 
stani spies to Afghan heroin smugglers, 
has a different take on the future of Ka- 
bul’s despotic clerics. And though much 
of the gossip about what is happening in 
Taliban-controlled | Afghanistan—mass 
defections of soldiers, for instance—is 
just gossip, there are signs of weakness, 
hints that the tight core of men around 
Taliban supreme leader Mullah Mo- 
hammed Omar are at the very least anx- 
ious about what may be coming their 
way. Their announcement on Saturday 
morning, for instance, that they would 
consider releasing eight Christian mis- 
sionaries held on charges of spreading re- 
ligious doctrine, seemed to some a slight 
tremble of nerves. “If [the U.S.] stops is- 
suing threats,” a Taliban communiqué 
said, “we will take steps for the release of 
the eight foreigners.” 

But the threats—and the broad inter- 
national alliance gathering to fight ter- 
ror—already seem to have begun weak- 
ening some elements of the Taliban’s 
rule. Until the Sept. 11 suicide attacks, for 
example, neighboring Pakistan had treat- 
ed the Taliban with the patience of a fa- 
ther dealing with a delinquent teenager. 
No longer. Last week Pakistani authori- 
ties wasted no time in beginning to con- 
sider a replacement for the warrior- 
clerics ruling Afghanistan. The question is 
whether isolation and U.S.-led pressure 
will be enough to collapse the Taliban. 

For every tale of courage in Afghan- 
istan’s bloody history, there is a corre- 


sponding one of betrayal, with loyalties 
that shift like the desert sands. That shift 
is beginning against the Taliban’s leader- 
ship. Fissures are appearing in the Tal- 
iban ranks between hard-liners and so- 
called moderates, who privately believe 
that Mohammed Omar’s refusal to hand 
over terrorist Osama bin Laden is akin to 
mass suicide. Says Ahmed Rashid, a Pak- 
istani author and expert on the Taliban 
movement: “The U.S. threat is helping to 
divide the Taliban.” Rashid says the Tal- 
iban’s “fellow travelers,” the tribal leaders 





Exiled King Zahir Shah 
with a U.S. congressional delegation 


who don’t share the Taliban’s extremism, 
will be the first to shear off, leaving Omar 
with a die-hard band of devout followers. 

This is a rift that Pakistani and U.S. in- 
telligence officials are eager to widen. In 
the border cities of Quetta and Peshawar, 
Pakistani military intelligence agents are 
dusting off Afghan war veterans and 
putting them to work sending out feelers 
to fellow ex-commanders who are serving 
the Taliban. Those commanders are be- 
ing urged to defect in exchange for bribes 
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grows, Kabul’s 
leaders work to 
keep their lonely 
regime in control 


and the guarantee of a job in the next 
Afghan government. First indications are 
promising, according to anti-Taliban 
sources in both cities. When he asked 
about arms, one commander from 
Afghanistan’s Nangarhar province was 
assured that anti-Taliban groups had al- 
ready started making large purchases. 
“This reminds me of the old days when 
the CIA was pumping in money and arms , 
to fight the Russians. But now it’s Afghans 
against Afghans,” says an Afghan-affairs 
specialist in Peshawar. These overtures 
rattled local clergy 
enough that they is- 
sued warnings to 
Afghans to choose ei- 
ther “money or Islam.” 

It's a close race 
between the two. The 
Taliban admitted last 
week that several of 
its key commanders 
along the battlefront 
in Badghis and Lagh- 
man provinces, on op- 
posite sides of the 
country, had switched 
over to their enemies, 
the Northern  Al- 
liance, taking scores 
of fighters with them. Although the Tal- 
iban still controls 90% of the country, 
these commanders presumably see a re- 
versal of fortune once the international 
community starts arming and supplying 
the Northern Alliance 

Meanwhile, tribal chieftains such as 
Achakzai have their own game plan 
against the Taliban. In Quetta, the elders 
of the 23 million-strong Pashtun tribe, 
which is spread across western Pakistan 
and most of Afghanistan, are moving to 
bring back Mohammed Zahir Shah, the 
deposed Afghan King who is living in 








THE TALIBAN 


Rome. In high-walled and guarded vil- 
las, these elders receive a stream of whis- 
pering chieftains, Afghan ex-army gen- 
erals, mujahedin commanders and 
Pakistani officials—all eager recruits for 
an uprising against the Taliban. “It’s hap- 
pening so fast,” says Hamad Karzai, an 
influential Afghan Pashtun elder who is 
backing the ex-monarch’s return. “The 
signals for a change are coming from in- 
side the Taliban.” 

Bringing back the King has its draw- 
backs. Zahir Shah is 86, and many 
Afghans resent the fact that throughout 
the brutal war against the Soviets and the 
turmoil afterward, he re- 
mained aloof from their suffer- 
ing, silent in his gilded exile. 
But already a groundswell for 
his return is growing among 
the Pashtun tribes in Af- 
ghanistan along the frontier. 
Reports are sketchy, but in the 
southern Afghan provinces of 
Khost, Paktia and Paktika influ- 
ential tribal elders are so wor- 
ried about rising support for 
the King among their clansmen 
that they are threatening to 
burn down the houses of any- 
one caught switching sides. 

Omar is also responding to 
this revolt with stealth. He dis- 
patched secret police with in- 
structions to arrest any out- 
siders or chieftains flashing 
sudden wealth, according to a 
source in eastern Afghanistan. 
Jalaluddin Haqqani, a popular 
Taliban commander-in-chief in 
Khost, held a rally warning the 
local tribesmen not to join the 
King. His forces wore shrouds, 
indicating they were prepared 
to die fighting the monarch’s 
supporters. 

Traditionally uneasy with one another, 
Islamabad and many of the fiercely inde- 
pendent tribal elders along the Afghan 
frontier are uniting behind Zahir Shah. Is- 
lamabad is aghast at the possibility that the 
Northern Alliance—backed by Iran and 
Pakistan’s enemy, India—might actually 
topple the Taliban with U.S. military help. 
The clan chieftains agree for ethnic rea- 
sons: except for a few brief and violent in- 
tervals, the majority Pashtun tribes have 
always ruled Afghanistan, and they want to 
see that happen again. As a Pashtun, Zahir 
Shah fits the bill. The ethnic minorities of 
the Northern Alliance find him acceptable 
too. After dismissing past efforts to bring 
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back the monarch, Pakistan is now inviting 
him to send an envoy to Islamabad to dis- 
cuss the political future of Afghanistan. 
Once inside Afghanistan, Zahir Shah in- 
tends to call a loya jirga (gathering) of all 
the ethnic tribes to oust the Taliban. 

But all bets on replacing the Taliban 
with the King are off if the U.S. launches a 
megascale attack against Afghanistan, ac- 
cording to opposition groups and tribal 
leaders. The better option, they say, is for 
the international community to home in on 
bin Laden and clandestinely help the 
Northern Alliance secure a few key victo- 
ries, such as the recapture of Mazar-i-Sharif 
in northern Afghanistan. Once that hap- 
pens, the thinking goes, the tide will swift- 
ly turn against the Taliban commanders. 


CHAVET SOY: 


Aman gives alms toa 
beggar in Kabul 


Otherwise, a major U.S.-led assault could 
have disastrous effects inside Af- 
ghanistan—and in neighboring Pakistan 
too. “We have a saying: ‘To kill a louse, you 
needn't set fire to your jacket,” ” explains 
Mohammed Sarwar Khan Kakar, an influ- 
ential tribal leader and politician in Quet- 
ta. “In other words, to catch Osama bin 
Laden, you don’t have to bur all 
Afghanistan.” Despite their grievances 
against the Taliban’s brutish rule, Pash- 
tuns would close ranks and rally to their 
fellow tribesmen against the U.S. In all 
likelihood, their forces would swell with 
zealots crossing over from Pakistan’s 
madrasahs, or Koranic schools. 


If it comes to it, some Pashtuns are 
itching for a fight. In the tribal belt just 
south of Peshawar, Pashtun elders an- 
nounced they had recruited 12,000 volun- 
teers to fight a holy war if the U.S. sends 
in ground troops. One commander from 
an eastern Afghan province was recently 
in Peshawar exploring the monetary in- 
centives on offer for a mutiny against his 
Taliban ruler in Kandahar. He was ap- 
proached by one of his fighters: “Is it true 
American soldiers wear boots that cost 
5,000 rupees [about $80] each? I could 
sell them in the bazaar.” In the same 
province, recounted this commander, an 
old Afghan invested in a donkey and a 

| lantern so he could salvage scrap metal 
from downed U.S. aircraft at night. War is 


an age-old habit with Afghans, and they 
squeeze from it what benefit they can. 

At the Chaman border, tribal leader 
Achakzai listens to a village cleric oozing 
messianic praise of the Taliban. When 
the mullah gathers his robes and exits 
from the dark, carpeted room into a 
courtyard of flies and the blinding white 
light of the desert, Achakzai says with a 
grin: “Once the Taliban falls, that mullah 
will be cheering the return of Zahir 
Shah.” Loyalty is something the Taliban 
can no longer count on among all its fel- 
low tribesmen. —With reporting by 

| Hannah Bloch/Isiamabad, Kamal Hyder/inside 
| Afghanistan and Rahimullah Yusufzai/Peshawar 
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researchers are creating new “smart” 
medicines that ignore healthy cells 
and go straight to the cancer. They're 
even creating vaccines made from a 
patient’s own tumors to knock out 
cancer right where it lives. Soon there 
will be a lot more of these smart 
medicines. They'll zero in on dis- 
ease, improve people’s lives and give 
families hope. You can bank on it. 

| www.newmedicines.org 
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i NORTHERN ALLIANCE 


A Different Vantage 


From the front lines, the Taliban still looks strong | 


By PAUL QUINN-JUDGE JABAL-US-SERAJ 


HE TALIBAN LIKES TO PORTRAY IT- 
self as just, resolute and pure. But 
accounts coming out of Kabul these 
days depict it in a very different 
light—as corrupt, abusive and, with ex- 
pectations of a U.S. attack mounting, in- 
creasingly vindictive. Dust-caked refu- 
gees fleeing the capital say streets are 
sealed off and soldiers go from house to 
house, press-ganging men of military 
age. “There is a jihad against the Ameri- 
cans going on. Why aren’t you fighting?” 
the Taliban asked Kandaqa, a worker 
from Kabul, last week. He pledged his 
house as surety, then collected his family 
and fled across the mountains. 
Northern Alliance officials continue 
to paint a rosy picture of a regime on the 
verge of collapse. Over cups of tea in their 
calm command posts or in small mud 
houses near the dozy front, they assure vis- 
itors that Taliban morale is nosediving, that 
desertions are widespread. Checking such 
assertions can be bewildering. A group of 
journalists spent a day looking for the sole 
confirmed deserter on the Kabul front, 
and at first they were told he could not be 
reached because he was at the front line 
working the radios, calling on his former 
colleagues to surrender. Many hours later, 
he was tracked down in a bazaar. He, the 
commander to whom he had sur- ge 
rendered and a dozen or so oth- 
er fighters had poured them- 


selves into a taxi to go off and do some | 


shopping. The deserter turned out to be a 
shopkeeper from northern Afghanistan 
named Khan Jan who had been con- 
scripted three months earlier. 

There are some serious people in the 
Northern Alliance, however, and their 
picture of the Taliban is more sobering. 
These people—intelligence officers, secu- 
rity officials and spies—do not think the 
Taliban resistance in Kabul will collapse 
at the first U.S. salvo. A Northern Alliance 
fighter who has viewed the Taliban up 
close is Saif, a tense, nervy man in his 30s 
who is a spy for one of the alliance com- 
manders. When he was interviewed last 
week, he had just spent 10 days or so in 
Kabul assessing Taliban strength. 

The Taliban has at least 4,000 hard- 
ened fighters in the city, Saif says. Their 
commander is Mullah Obaidullah, the 
Defense Minister. Obaidullah is a for- 
midable adversary, says Mohammed 
Aref, chief of staff of a regiment on the 
front line facing Kabul. Officials and sol- 
diers on this side who are in contact with 
the Taliban—spies, escapees or front-line 
officers who sometimes talk to their op- 
ponents by radio—say their enemy’s mo- 
rale is higher than Northern Alliance 
spokesmen would like to believe. The 
Taliban reaction to the attacks in the U.S. 
was a mixture of jubilation and fatalism, 





Northern Alliance officials say. “At last we 
have f___d the Americans” were the 
words Khan Jan recalled hearing. This 
mood was replaced briefly, in Kabul at 
least, by panic at the first talk of anticipat- 
ed U.S. strikes. Then after four days or so, 
Northern Alliance intelligence officials say, 
the Taliban recovered its composure and 
returned to the task of defending the city. 
All along the Kabul front, Taliban 
fighters repeat the same line with appar- 
ent conviction: they are fighting for two 
great champions of Islam—Mullah Omar 
and Osama bin Laden. During a radio ex- 
change on a front west of Kabul, a local 
Taliban commander told Khademudin, 
his childhood playmate and now the ene- 
my commander in the area, that “bin 
Laden is a guest of Afghanistan who has 
sacrificed much for the country.” Khan 
Jan recalls a recent radio address by Mul- 
lah Omar. “ If we die, that is fine,” the 
mullah said, “but we will never give him 
up.” A Northern Alliance security official 
offered a similar assessment: “Mullah 
Omar is simple and brave. He is convinced 
he is right, and he believes that whether 
he lives or dies is the will of Allah.” 
Meanwhile, the Northern Alliance is 
focusing its attention on a time-honored 
Afghan tradition—trying to entice the op- 
posing commanders to switch sides. Care- 
fully lowering his considerable bulk onto 
cushions spread around the floor—most 
Northern Alliance commanders are at least 
four clothes sizes larger than the rank and 
file—General Abdul Rahim Abdurahim ex- 
plains how it works. He has been sending 
envoys to Kabul to meet with generals who 
switched sides before the Taliban victory 
in 1996. It is going well, and they are keen 
to rejoin the Northern Alliance, he as- 
sures us. It is justa matter oftime. 
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BLENDING IN 
The CIA has 
trouble in places 
like Peshawar 


INTELLIGENCE 


Ears to the Ground 


The hunt for bin Laden is going to take what the 
U.S. does least well: dirty, diligent human spying 


By JOHANNA MCGEARY 





© TAKE OUT OSAMA BIN LADEN 

with a search-and-destroy mis- 

sion, you have just a few minutes 

to find, identify and attack. How 

do you locate one man—one 

wary, mobile guerrilla—amid 
the trackless peaks and chasms of 
Afghanistan? He’s protected by caves and 
safe houses and ultraloyal bodyguards. He 
travels with a few aides he has known for 
life, in vehicles that change daily, perhaps 
with a decoy double nearby. You've got 
eyes in the sky scanning every rocky quad- 
rant, and those satellites can see trucks 
and buildings and moving people—but 
they can’t pick out his face. Technology 
might get you close, but not close enough: 
You need another man—someone in his 
inner circle or in the Taliban, or overheard 
chattering unwisely—to give him up. 


So the U.S. must get its eyes and ears 
down to ground level. It might start the 
search in the mud-brick city of Peshawar, 
Pakistan, hard by the Afghan border at 
the foot of the Khyber Pass. This is where 
the terrorists meet, form cells and de- 
ploy—and where access to the closed 
world of the Taliban begins. Bin Laden’s 
foot soldiers regularly slip through the 
walled enclaves and jostling bazaars to 
recruit jihadis or send out instructions. 
Taliban fighters float through to spy and 
resupply. Every Afghan faction has its 
representative in some dim house. Intel- 
ligence agents linger in the lobby of the 
Pearl Continental Hotel, where the 
phones are tapped and drivers let fall 
scraps of information. Places like this are 
where the operatives who can pin a real- 
time target on bin Laden must be re- 
cruited or bought or blackmailed. But the 
terrorists have their agents here too, look- 





ing for those who are looking for them. 
No Western CIA man is going to pene- 
trate these dark corners. Even if the 
agency's directorate of operations had an 
adequate supply of case officers who speak 
the local dialects—which it doesn’t—the 
Americans typically attach them to em- 
bassies and consulates, where their diplo- 
matic cover makes them easy to spot, and 
the ci4’s risk-averse ethos precludes any 
attempt to go native. Back home, intelli- 
gence sources tell Time, the agency’s di- 
rectorate of intelligence had just one 
Afghan analyst prior to Sept. 11, and he’s 
been moved to a special center near the 
State Department to work 18 hours a day. 
The American intelligence communi- 
ty’s single greatest failing is its lack of good 
“humint”—human intelligence, the dirty, 
diligent, shoe-leather penetration of terror 
networks. The humint void is behind the 
c1’’s failure to pick up advance word of the 
Sept. 1] attacks, and it makes ferreting out 
bin Laden especially hard. “We don’t have 
real spies anymore who go out and get dirt 
under their nails,” admits an Administra- 
tion official. The cia rolled up most of its 
regional networks when the Soviets pulled 
out of Afghanistan in 1989. Its old sources 
dried up, and the Executive Order that put 
restrictions on hiring local assets with un- 
savory backgrounds made the agency re- 
luctant to rent new ones. Now, says Senate 
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INTELLIGENCE 


Intelligence chairman Bob Graham, “it’s a 
high priority to get a foreign national who 
will become our spy and have the entrée to 
get close enough to the head of al-Qaeda.” 

To acquire such “ground truth,” the 
U.S. has to rely on the services of others. 
“What the c1a does well,” says an intelli- 
gence official, “is give money to foreigners 
in exchange for information.” So success 
may depend largely on Pakistan’s Inter- 
Services Intelligence agency, or ISI, a 
tough outfit that has racked up a formida- 
ble reputation as a state within a state. 
With more than 40,000 officers and staff 





whose headquarters are in a drab military 
compound in Islamabad, the Ist puts ten- 
tacles deep into Afghanistan through thou- 
sands of Pashtu-speaking Pakistanis and 
hundreds of free-lance Afghan spies lured 
with money and sanctuary for their fami- 
lies. As a godfather to the Taliban, which it 
has financed, supplied, advised and fought 
alongside, the 1st has intimate contacts 
with the very heart of the terror network. 
That's the problem. Though Pakistan’s 
military ruler, President Pervez Mushar- 
raf, offered swift declarations of full intel- 
ligence sharing, some U.S. officials tell 
TIME they aren’t sure which side the Is! 
is really on. The cia and the Pentagon 
have long been split on ts1’s reliability. 
Islamabad pleased the c1a by extraditing 
three key terrorists in recent years. But as 
TIME reported 18 months ago, a 1999 CIA 
plot to train 60 Pakistani commandos to 





| snatch bin Laden went nowhere when the 
| 1st dragged its feet. “They didn’t do squat,” 
says an American close to the operation, 
who suspects Pakistan never intended to 
get bin Laden. Pentagon officials com- 
plain that 1st has “led us down blind al- 
leys” before in the hunt for bin Laden. 
Many Is! men harbor bitterness too, 
over the way the U.S. built them up as a 
useful tool in the Afghan war against the 
Soviet Union, then turned away when the 
war ended. A sizable portion of 1st rank 
and file embraces Islamic fundamental- 
ism, and even if the top brass promise 
help, spooks on the ground may thwart 
them by withholding information or 
spreading disinformation. “The Is! has ex- 
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geration and contradictions color their 
tales, and their sources inhabit the north 
while bin Laden is more likely holed up in 
the Pashtun territory of the south and 
east. Saudi Arabia and Yemen, which re- 
sisted sharing intelligence when terrorists 
attacked U.S. targets in their countries, 
have now dumped their computer files in 
Washington’s hands. President Vladimir 
Putin has promised to share Russia’s file 
on bin Laden, and Moscow is providing 
useful stuff on terror camp locations and 
military installations from the old days. 
American military action hangs on 
finding bin Laden. As Defense Secretary 
Donald Rumsfeld said last week, “It’s not 
going to be a cruise missile or a bomber 
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cellent intelligence about bin Laden,” says 
a former Defense specialist on the region. 
“T find it doubtful they will give it to us.” 

Pakistan’s public promise to help the 
U.S. has scared off its Afghan sources. 
The Taliban pressed Islamabad to call its 
diplomatic officials home for “safety” rea- 
sons, and other Pakistani informants are 
no longer allowed to move freely around 
Afghanistan. The Taliban destroyed 
satellite phones, and the Afghan ambas- 
sador in Pakistan moved down to Quetta 
for more secure contact with Taliban 
leaders in Kandahar. Taliban police are 
checking beneath women’s body-length 
veils for disguised spies and keeping an 
eye on any tribal elder receiving guests or 
a sudden flow of money. 

So the U.S. needs other silent part- 
ners for the search—like locals and rebels 
tied to the Northern Alliance. But exag- 
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that’s going to be the determining factor. 
It’s going to be a scrap of information 
from some person in some country that’s 
going to enable us to pull his network up 
by its roots.” So in the back alleys of Pe- 

| shawar, agents infiltrate the religious stu- 
dents who answer the Taliban’s call. And 
along the dusty Afghan track to the 
Chaman frontier post, operatives troll for 
information from truck drivers and 
traders and traitors. Fighting terrorism, 
says Frank Anderson, a former chief of the 
cia’s Middle East section, “requires a 
stool pigeon on every corner.” The U.S. 
has put a $5 million price on bin Laden’s 
head. As everyone who's ever spied there 

| believes, there’s nothing in Afghanistan 
that money can’t buy. —Reported by 
Massimo Calabresi and Douglas Waller/ 
Washington, Tim McGirk/Chaman and Terry 
McCarthy/Peshawar 
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GUESSPWHO COULD BE 
% BATMAN MOV 


ENTER TO WIN A WALK-ON MOVIE PART OR 
AN ONSTAR-EQUIPPED VEHICLE AT ONSTAR.COM 


LIGHTS. CAMERA. BATMAN. YOU. 
THIS COULD BE YOUR BIG BREAK — A WALK-ON PART IN THE NEXT BATMAN MOVIE. YOU DON’T EVEN 
HAVE TO AUDITION. JUST LOG ON TO ONSTAR.COM AND ENTER THE ONSTAR® BATMAN ADVENTURE. 


WHICH ONSTAR-EQUIPPED VEHICLE WOULD YOU LIKE? 
YOU COULD WIN ONE OF 36 ONSTAR-EQUIPPED VEHICLES. WILL YOU CHOOSE 
AN SUV, LUXURY CAR OR SEDAN; A SAAB, ACURA OR GM VEHICLE? 


UNLEASH THE POWER OF YOUR VOICE. 
WE’RE ALSO INTRODUCING TWO NEW SERVICES’: ONSTAR PERSONAL CALLING, OFFERING THE SAFETY OF 
VOICE-ACTIVATED CALLING, AND VIRTUAL ADVISOR, FOR INTERNET-BASED SERVICE IN YOUR VEHICLE. 


LET THE ADVENTURE BEGIN AT ONSTAR.COM 
ENTER THE ONSTAR BATMAN ADVENTURE AND LEARN ABOUT ONSTAR’S NEW VOICE-ACTIVATED 
SERVICES AT ONSTAR.COM. SEE OUR AD IN THE BACK OF THIS MAGAZINE FOR CONTEST RULES. 


@ystar 


ONSTAR.COM 


*NO PURCHASE OR ONLINE ENTITY RECESSA 
WUGUNG AND PRIZE VALUES, SEE OFFICIAL RULE 
DOITIONAL CHARGES APPLY. AVAILABLE 

ACURA IS A REGISTERE 
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From Tony Blair and others, the U.S. is getting 


help in making the case 


By JOHN CLOUD 








ACK WHEN 
wars 


THE U.S. FOUGHT 
abroad and crime at 
home—back when there was a 
difference between the two—it 
didn’t matter if the cra and the 
FBI hated each other. Or if the 
Pentagon had little interest in what New 
York City police were doing. Or if U.S. 
cops had no idea what their colleagues in 
France or Germany were up to. But in the 
aftermath of the Sept. 11 attacks, all of 
them are working together as never be- 
fore. Lawyers may debate whether to label 





the culprits from that day as conspirators 
in a crime or as soldiers in a war, but the 
investigators know they were both. So 
thousands of law-enforcement, intelli- 
gence and military investigators from two 
dozen Western nations have banded to- 
gether with a common mission: to find out 
who pulled off the attacks and stop their 
compatriots from mounting any more. 
There are two fronts in the investiga- 
tive battle. A “clean” army of investigators 
pursues leads according to rules of evi- 
dence admissible in court. Prosecutors in 
the U.S. and other nations will use this ev- 
idence to build cases against alleged ter- 
rorists captured since Sept. ll. President 
Bush said last week that nearly 150 sus- 
pected terrorists and supporters had been 
arrested in 25 countries. As of Sept. 30, the 
U.S. Department of Justice had made 383 
searches under warrants and issued 4,407 
subpoenas. Court cases arising from these 
Herculean efforts will drag on for years. 


against bin Laden 






































Investigators foiled a 
plot to destroy the U.S. embassy in Paris 


The “dirty” teams work faster, less 
concerned with legal finery and more in- 
tent on making a quick, persuasive case to 
the world that the attacks are the handi- 
work of Osama bin Laden. On this track, 
the cia and other nations’ intelligence 
agents use informants who aren't neces- 
sarily thuggish or unreliable but who could 
never appear in court; to do so would risk 
revealing their sources. That’s why, as one 
CIA veteran puts it, “we only do dirty.’ 

No matter. The source of the informa- 
tion doesn’t matter to most people, who 
simply want to know if bin Laden did it. No 
significant military action can begin until 
American allies—particularly in the Mid- 









dle East—can assure their citizens that bin 
Laden is the man responsible for Sept. 11. 

Toward that end, the U.S. got a big 
boost last week from one of its staunchest 
allies. While the U.S. had presented its 
case against bin Laden to the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization privately—as- 
serting that secrecy is needed to protect 
sources—British Prime Minister Tony 
Blair last Thursday laid out much of that 
evidence for the world to see in a speech 
that was accompanied by a 4,500-word 
précis. (Though the U.S. didn’t orchestrate 
the release of the information, which in- 
cluded some intelligence collected not by 
the c1A but by British spies, it was vetted 
by intelligence and approved in ad- 
vance by the White House.) The British 
white paper alleges: 
> One of bin Laden’s “close associates”— 
the British won’t say who—helped plan 
the Sept. 1] attacks. 

, > In the weeks before the attacks, “close 
Mas al oy ‘ associates of bin Laden were warned to 
ra sy : return to Afghanistan” by Sept. 10. 
> Bin Laden himself “asserted shortly be- 
fore 11 September that he was preparing 

a major attack on America. 

In addition, the white 
least three” of the 19 hijackers have been 
identified as associates of al-Qaeda, bin 
Laden’s organization. The document 
doesn’t identify the three. But Bush Ad- 
ministration sources tell TiME that U.S. 
authorities have acquired evidence plac- 
ing the suspected leader of the hijack- 
ings, Mohamed Atta, at al-Qaeda camps 
in Afghanistan. Other evidence suggests 
that Atta also met with senior al-Qaeda 
leaders, including Ayman al-Zawahiri, a 
top bin Laden lieutenant. 

The British white paper alleges that 
one hijacker—identified by the New York 
T as Khalid Almihdhar of Flight 77, 

hed into the Pentagon—played 
“key roles” in both the 1998 bombings of 
two U.S. embassies in East Africa and the 
2000 attack on the U Cole. Almihdhar 
was one of the first hijackers to sign up for 
flight lessons in the U.S., in early 2000. 

Blair’s presentation of the British case, 
combined with the U.S. evidence offered 


HOW NY! 


wainse 













“Since 11 September we have learned that 
one of 

was responsible for the detailed 
planning of the attacks.” —-com me eemsn wurre parce 


THE EUROPEAN CONNECTION 


Since Sept. 11, investigators have 


arrested dozens of suspects in Europe 
and traced several of them back to 
Osama bin Laden. Some were planning 
separate attacks on U.S. and European 


attacks against U.S. 
interests in Europe 
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FRANCE accident. Hassan dent Mounir El Motas- of a plot to ITALY 
Jandoubi, an Arab sadeq for transfers of bomb NATO 
eee Frenchman who died in money he made to hijack- headquarters | =" 
PARIS: Franco- the blast, was reportedly | er Mohamed Atta, right, in Brussels. MILAN: Prosecutors 
| Algerian Djamel found with four pairs of and Atta’s onetime Yemeni In one of his are reported to be 
| Beghal, while in custody | underwear and two pairs | roommate Ramzi Binal- haunts, in- | building their case against 
in Dubai, revealed plans | of pants, similar to the shibh, jeft. Binalshibh vestigators reportedly Essid Sami Ben 
for attacks early next year | multilayered garb of Er found ingredients similar | Khemais, also known as 
on U.S, targets in Paris. suicide bombers. His a to those used in the Sabre, who is said to 
| Though he has since wife said Jandoubi 1998 bombings of U.S. have masterminded plots 
recanted part of his merely wanted to pad | embassies in Africa. to attack U.S. targets 
testimony, Beghal said he | his thin buttocks. ad in Italy. 
received orders from Abu and another alleged Atta | SPAIN 
Zubaydah, a member of | BRITAIN intimate, Said Baheji, | _: BOSNIA 
bin Laden's inner circle, | —__ center, are now fugitives. MADRID: Raidson | 
and named accomplices. LONDON: The man the residences of six SARAJEVO: NATO- 
FT That resulted prosecutors say @ WIESBADEN: Talip | detained Algerians result- led peacekeepers 
5 in more ar- —_| helped train four hijacker Tolgay, 27, a Turkish | eq in seizures of fake raided a Saudi aid organi- 
¥ rests, among oi pilots, Lotfi citizen, was arrested after documents, forgery equip- zation’s offices and seized 
them Kamel Raissi, left, a district court concluded | ment and proof of links documents and comput- 
| Daoudi, left, was held he had “used the informa- | to bin Laden, authorities | ers. In a separate action, 
who was without bail | ton network of those who | say, One suspect, a Jordanian and an Egypt- 
caught in Britain and ex- ~ last Friday. are directly connected with | mohammed r ian were picked up at 
tradited to Paris last week. Raissi denies the attack on the World may have been part of a their hotel and arrested 
A notebook reportedly any involvement in the Trade Center. plot to attack the U.S. on suspicion of involve- 
found in his apartment Sept. 11 attacks and is | BRICIUM embassy in Paris. ment in terrorist activities. 
may contain codes for fighting extradition to the r 
terrorist communication. | _J.S, French investigators |“ THE NETHERLANDS REPUBLIC 
claim many other sus- BRUSSELS: Two 
TOULOUSE: pects arrested throughout days after the U.S. ROTTERDAM: PRAGUE: Officials 
A Sept. 21 chemical- | Europe passed through attacks, Belgian police Dutch authorities, quoted in a local 
plant explosion that killed | London, especially the arrested Nizar Trabelsi, | acting on Beghal’s infor- | paper and the Wall 
29 and injured nearly Finsbury Park mosque. above right, a Tunisian mation, have made five Street Journal Europe 
3,000 may have had a who once played profes- arrests and last week say suspected hijacking 
“terrorist origin,” the GERMANY sional soccer in Germany. | announced that two bank | ‘ringleader Atta met with at 
French Environment Allegedly recruited as a accounts, with holdings least one Iraqi intelligence 
Minister said last week, HAMBURG: Police suicide bomber for a Paris | of $500,000, were frozen | Officer last year in Prague. 
although local officials are probing the fi- embassy attack, Trabelsi_ | because of suspected Atta flew from Prague to 
still believe it was an nances of Moroccan stu- may also have been part links to terrorism. Newark, NJ. 


to NATO, seems to have been persuasive. A 
NATO diplomat told TIME that “the sheer 
weight of information”—rather than any 
single piece of intelligence—left the am- 
bassadors of all 19 NaTo countries “without 
a shred of doubt” about al-Qaeda’s com- 
plicity. And on Thursday the predominant- 
ly Islamic nation of Pakistan gave the case 
against bin Laden a major vote of confi- 
dence when Foreign Ministry spokesman 
Mohammed Riaz Khan said the Pakistani 
government sees “sufficient grounds for 
indictment” of the Saudi exile. 

All this is heartening to U.S. investi- 
gators, who have few doubts about the 
connection to bin Laden. “It is so obvious, 


who they were talking to, the places 
they've been and their known telephone 
numbers,” says a senior U.S, intelligence 
official. But pinning down the supporting 
details has been a painstaking process. 
U.S. prosecutors haven't yet been able to 
charge anyone with a direct role in the at- 
tacks, and investigators now believe few 
if any accomplices were in the country 
for significant periods before Sept. 11. 
And they are a long way from piecing to- 
gether exactly how the attacks on Sept. 11 
occurred. Last week the FBI office in 
Boston released a time line and photos 
of Atta and another hijacker as they vis- 
ited Portland, Maine, the night before 


based on where [the hijackers] were, | the hijackings. Agents are eager to find 
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out why the pair went to Portland before 
flying to Boston (where they boarded 
one of the World Trade Center mis- 
sions) and whether they met with any- 
one there, perhaps someone who drove 
down from Canada. 

The most promising investigative 
progress over the past couple of weeks 
has taken place overseas. From its 
sprawling Special Information and Oper- 
ations Center in Washington, the FBI co- 
ordinates the work of its 56 domestic and 
more than 30 foreign offices, which have 
rarely been busier. About 15 German- 
speaking FBI agents are in Berlin and 
Hamburg assisting roughly 400 members 
of German law enforcement working the 
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IRRITABILITY SLEEP PROBLEMS 


FATIGUE 


Millions suffer from chronic anxiety. 


MAUSCLE TENSION 


Millions could be helped by Paxil: 


verwh elming g. a Seaton Pa Paxil is not for everyone. Tell your 
be o1 verco me. ¢ Ra tor what medicines you're taking. People 
\Ols or thioridazine shouldn't take Paxil. 

i generally well tolerated. As with many 

ations, there can be side effects. Side effects 

Jude decreased appetite, dry mouth, 

auses, Soisicotaaln sexual side 


PAXIL 


ONO) dl Nag @ 








PAROXETINE HCT 


AND USAGE: Pax! is incicated for the veatment of . 
pelerte WR Chasesbes cocpates Cee OCU) fe Siens Ss EARL Re Caton, ane eee ore: 
Sa a Seles CRNA. oem eataey emery ws gene © i, and i 

n 


fae verry iyatilacee ny ee td geary ory bite fl recarar finery neared pty ated 
thioridazine is contraindicated. (See WARNINGS and VONS.) Contraindicated in patients with a hyper- 
Sensitivity to paroxetine or any of the inactive ingredients in Paxil 


PRECAUTIONS: As with all antidepressants, use Paxil cautiously in patients with a history of mana 

Use Pani! cautiously in patients with @ history of seizures. Discontinue it in any patient who develops seizures. 
The possibility of suicide attempt is inherent in depression and may 
Close supervision of high-risk patients should accompany initial drug Write 

smallest quantity of Consistent with good patient management in order to reduce the risk of overdose. 
Reversible emia has been reported, mainly in elderly patients, patients taking diuretics or those who were 
otherwise piste prepa Laser bepater ay ndhan <i cue ta 
pistelet aggregation. has been reported. the ip to paroxetine is unclear 

Clinical experience with Pani! in patients with concomitant systemic iliness is limaed. Use cautiously in patents 
with diseases or conditions that could affect metadolism or fesponses. Observe the usual cautions 
in cardiac patients. In patients with severe 


hazardous machinery. including automoteles, until they are reasonably sure that 
their ability to engage in such activities. Tell patients 1) to continue therapy as direct- 
about other medications they sre taking or plan to take, 3) to avoid aicohol while tak- 


Concomitant use of Paxil with is not recommended. Use cautiously with warfarin. When 
Paxil with cimetidine, dosage of Paxil atter the 20 mg starting dose should be guided by clinical effect 
co-edministering Or phenytoin, no Lod cones ie 1s needed, base 
subsequent changes on clinical Concomitant use of Paxil with drugs by cytochrome PegilD, 
such as nortriptyline, amitriptyline, imipramine, desipramine and fluoxetine; nes, 
TC antiarrhythmics propsfenone, fecainide and encainide) or with drugs that intebat this enzyme (@.9. 
concomi- 


cautiously. If adverse are seen when ki cose 
Blevated theophylline levels have been reported with Paxil co-administration, monstoring theoptryiling levels ss rec- 


in 2-year studies, 2 significantly number of male rats in the 20 
sarcomas vs. animals given doses of 1 or 5 mg/kg/day. There was also a 
dose groups for the occurrence of lymphoreticular tumors in male rats. Although there was a dose-related crease 
in the number of tumors in mice. there was no drug-related increase in the number of mice with tumors. The clin- 
ical significance of these findings is unknown. There is no evidence of mutagenicity with Paxil 

Rats receiving paroxatine at 15 mg/kg/day (24 times the MRHD on a mg/m? basis) showed a reduced pregnancy 
rate 


Category C. Reproduction studies performed in rats and rabbits at doses up to 6 8.1 (rat) 
and 1.9( times the MRHD on a basis, have revealed no evidence of teratogenic effects or of selective 
toxicity to the fetus. However, rat pup 


during the last trimester of gestation and continued throughout lactation. The cause of these deaths is not known. 

There are no adequate and well-controlled studies in women. Pai! should be used in pregnancy only if 

the potential benefit justifies the potential risk to the The effect of Paxil on tabor and delivery in humans is 

unknown. Paroxetine is secreted in human milk; exercise caution when admenistering Pax to 8 nursing woman. 

Satety and effectiveness in the pediatric population have not been established 

In worldwide premarketing Pax clinical trials, 17% of Pauitreated patients were 265 years of age. Pharmacoki- 

hatic studies revealed a decreased clearance in the elderly and a lower starting dose is recommended. However, 

there were no overall differences in the adverse event profile between older and younger patients 

ADVERSE REACTIONS: Incidence in Controlled Trials—Commonly Observed Adverse Events in Con- 

trolled Clinical Triats: The most commonly observed adverse events associated with the use of Pax! in the teat: 

ment of depression (incidence of 5% or greater and incidence for Pax! at least twice that for placebo} asthenia 

(15% vs. Peay A Ag 2%), nausea (25% vs. 9%), decreased (6% vs. 2%), somnolence (73% 

v5. 9%), dizziness (13% vs. 6%). insomnia (13% vs. 6%), tremor (8% vs. 7%), nervousness (5% vs. 3%], ejacula- 

tory disturbance (13% vs. 0%) and other male genital disorders (10% vs. 0%) 

The most comeonty observed adverse events associated with the use of paroxetine in the treatment of obsessive 

poy lrg ret de and incidence for Paxil at east twice that of placebo) were: nau- 

sea v5. 10%), Gry mouth (18% vs. 9%), decreased appetite (9% vs. 3%]. constipation (16% vs. 6%], dizriness 

{12% vs. 6%), somnolance (24% vs. 7%), tremor (11% vs. 1%), sweating (9% vs. 3%], impotence (8% vs. 1%) and 

abnormal ejaculation (23% vs. 1%) 

The most commonly observed adverse events associated with the use of 

disorder (incidence of 5% oF greater and incidence for Pax! at least twice that for ) were: asthenia [14% 

vs. 5%), sweating (14% vs. 6%), decreased appetite (7% vs. 3%), libido (9% vs. 1%), tremor (9% vs 

158), abnormal ejaculation (21% vs. 1%), female genital disorders (9% vs. 1%) and impotence (5% vs. 0%). 

The most commonly observed adverse events associated with the use of paroxetine in the treatment of social anxi- 
disorder lincidance of 5% or greater and incidence for Pani at least twice that for placebo) were: sweating 
¥5. 2%), nausea (25% vs. 7%1. dry mouth (9% ws. 3%), constipation (5% vs. 2%), decreased appetite (8% vs. 

2%), somnolence (22% vs. 5%), tremor |9% vs. 1%], libido decreased (12% vs. 1%). yawn (5% vs, 1%), abnormal 

ejaculation (28% vs, 1%), female genital disorders (9% vs. 1%) and impotence (5% vs. 1%). 

The most commonly observed adverse events associated with the use of paroxetine in the treatment of general- 

ized arcdety disorder (incidence of 5% or greater and incidence for Paxi/ at least twice that for placebo) were: 

asthenia, intecton, constipation. decreased appetite, dry mouth, nausea, libido decreased. somnolence, tremor, 

Sweating. and abnormal ejaculation. 

Twenty percent (1,199/6, 145) of Paxil patients in worldwide clinical trials in depression and 16.1% (84/522), 11.8% 


xetine in the treatment of panic 








The following adverse events occurred in 6-week placebo-controtied trials of similar design at a frequency of 1% 
Of more, in patients dosed (20 to 50 mg/day) for the treatment of depression: headache, asthenia, palpitation: 
vasodilation; sweating, rash, nausea, dry mouth, constipation, diarrhea, decreased appetite, flatulence, orophar- 
poe paresthesia libsco decreased feeling. contusion, yawn, Dlurred ie pene @jacula- 
anxiety. r Yawn, vision, taste perversion; 
tury Gutabance, Ger nals gontel Gantina, ere reqeercr, wontion Gatti tatele grate Goonies 
Tha following efveree evecss occured ot  reqeency of 2% of more smong OCD patents on Pasa who parte 
peed anngaw eg ated abaclepen torrofieben sole apndewyeeea ohana 

‘Of among patients with panic disorder on Paxil who participated in placebo-controlted trials of 10 to 12 
duration in which patients were dosed in a range of 10 to 60 mg/day or among patients with social anxiety disor- 
der on Pax! who in plecebo-controiled trials of 12 weeks durabon in which patients were dosed in a 
range of 20 to 50 mg/day: asthenia, abdominal pain, chest pain, back pan, chills, trauma; vasodilation. paipita- 
tion, sweating. rash: nausea, cry mouth. constipation, dierthea, decreased appetite, cyspepsia, fistulence, increased 
appetite, vomiting: myaiga: insomnia, somnolence, diztiness, tremor, nervousness, libido ecreased, agitation, 
anoety, dreams, concentration impaired, depersonalization, . amnesia, rhinitis, pharyngitis, 
yawn, adnormal vision, taste perversion, abnormal ejaculation, female genital disorder. impotence, 
urinary frequency, urination impaired, urinary tract infection. 
The following adverse events occurred at a frequency of 2% or more among GAD patients on Paxi! who partici- 
pated in plecebo-controlled trials of 8 weeks duration in which patients were dosed in a range of 10 mg/day to 50 
mg/day. asthenia, headache, infection, vasodilation, sweating, nausea, dry mouth, constipation, diarrhea, decreased 
spores, voring Insonsen, scoenstancs, dizioes, Yeni eorvessates, Sines cectasse fesprratory disorder, 
‘Sinusitis, youn, visson, abnormal ejaculation, female genita! disorder, mpotence. 
‘Studies in depression show 2 clear dose dependency for some of the more common adverse events associated with 
Paul use. There was evidence of adaptation to some adverse events with continued Paxi! therapy (¢.9.. nausea 
and dizziness}. Significant weight loss may be an undesirable result of Pax! treatment for some patents but. on 
‘average, patients in controlled trials had manimal (about 1 Ib) loss. in placedo-controtied clinical tals, Paxiktreated 
patients exhibited abnormal values on liver function tests no more frequentty than placebo-treated patients. 
In placebo-controlied clinical trials imvolving more then 2,500 patients with depression. OCD. panuc d:sorder, social 
exes ncalas oy eneeabind seater: he teiwed Wctenees At wrens sonal Seerinces 
[ensnrerdang te. Unscrew with the disease state: In males: decreased libido to 15%), 
e| . mostly delayed jation (13% to 28%), (2% to 8%) In fernales: decreased 

{0% to 9%), orgasmic disturbance (2% to 9%). The reported i of each of these adverse events was 
<S% among male and female patients receiving placebo. 
Other Events Observed During the Evaluation of Paxil: During premarketing assessment in 
depression multiple doses of Pan! were admini 10 6,145 patients in phase 2 and 3 studies. During premar- 
pee Cr nd cgelnl il agen nye ha disorder and anxiety disorder, 542, 469, 522 
and 735 patients, respectively. recerved multiple doses of Pax! The fol ‘adverse events were reported. Note 
“frequent” = events occurring in at least 1/100 patients; “infrequent’» 1/100 to 1/1000 patients, ‘rare* = less than 
1/1000 patients. Events are classified within body system categories and enumerated in order of decreasing fre- 
pono Lahewped rnc to fy a aaa ia 
treatment, they were not necessarily caused by it 
Body as a Whole: frequent: chills, malaise; infrequent allergic reaction, face edema, moniliasis, neck pain: rare 
adrenergic syndrome. cellulitis, neck rigidity, pelvic pain, pentonitis, ulcer Cardiovascular System: frequent 
twpertension, tachycardia, infrequent: bradycardia, hematoma, hypotension. j > 
tors, arrhythmia nodal, atrial fibsillation, bundle branch block. cerebral ischemia, carebrowascular con 
gestive heart failure, heart block. low cardiac output, myocardial infarct, myocardial ischemia, pallor, phiebitis, pul- 
monary embolus, supraventricular extrasystoles, itis. thrombosis, vancose vein, vascular headache. 
ventricular extrasystoles. System: infrequent. bruxism, colitis, eructation, iS, gastro- 
enteritis, gingivits, glossitis, increased salivation, liver tunction tests |, rectal . ulcerative 
Prom prael rac seer nad enepinay wcheereey bulimia, cholelithiasis, duodenstis, enteritis, esophagitis, 
incontinence, hematemesis. hepatitis, deus, intestinal obstruchon, 


‘done stomata, engue de 
ype- 


increased, thirst, rare: bilirudinemia, reased, creatinine phosphokinase jon, garnena 
lins increased i holesteremia, typerghycenia, hyperkalemia, hyperphosphatemva. 
hypoislemia, tremia, ketosis, lactic t 

nitrogen (NPN) creased, Musculoskeletal frequent arthralgia, infrequent: arthritis, arthrosis; rare: 
bursitis, myositis, . generalized spasm. tenosynovitis, tetany Nervous $ emotional 
lability, vertigo: abnormal thinking, alcohol abuse, ataca, delinum, dystonia, , hal 
hostility, ia, hypesthesia, hypokinesia, incoordination, lack of emotion, libido increased, manic 
reaction, neurosis, paranoid reaction, psychosis, rare. abnormal gait, akinesia, antisocial reaction, apha- 
presidal syndrome, tasciculal and cow <4 depressive reaction, 
‘ tions, ‘sion, \ manic: sive . 
Meningitis. myelitis. neuralgia. neuropathy, peripheral neuritis, psychotic |. teflexes decreased, 
pee a torticollis, trrsmus, withdrawal syndrome. proeongey 

is, ilation, pneumonia, rare: emphysema, is. 
cups, lung fibrosis, pulmonary edema, sputum mcressed, vowe atterstion Skin end Appendages: pru- 


maculopapular rash, photosensitivity, urticaria: save. angroedema, 

Wate dermatitis, fungal dermatitis, herpes zoster, hirsutism, 

ulcer, sweating decreased, vesiculobultous rash. Special Senses: 

accommodation, conjunctivitis, ear pain, eye pain, mydriasis, otitis medka, photophobia; rare. amblyopia, anisoco- 

nia, blepharitis, cataract, conjunctival edema, cornea! ulcer, deatness, exophthatmos. eye hemorrhage, glaucoma, 
keratocoryunctivitis. night blindness, otitis extema, parosmia, ptosis, retinal 

visual held detect Urogenital infrequent. abortion, amenorrhea, breast pain, cystitis, hema- 

tuna, menorrhagia, nocturia, polyuria, urinary incontinence, urinary retention, unary urgency, vaginal monvliasis, 

vaginitis: rave: breast atrophy, breast enlargement, endometrial disorder, epididymitis, female lactation, fibrocys- 

tic breast, kidney calculus, kidney pain, leukorrhea, mastitis, matrorrhagia, nephritis. oliguria, pyuna, urethritis, 

uterine spasm, urolith, vaginal hemorrhage 

Postmarketing 

Voluntary reports of adverse events that have been received since market introduction and not listed above that 

may have no causal relationship with Paxil include~acute pancreatitis, elevated liver function tests the most 

savere cases were deaths due to liver necrosis, and clevated transaminases assooated with severe liver 


dysfunction) Guillain-Barré ada necrolysis, ieveonepha- pray “bee ADH secre- 
tion, symptoms prolactinernsa . neuroleptic syndrome-bke events, extra 
tone which have chided seat ey Optonia,typerto, oculogy 


fc crisis (which has been associated with concomstant use of pimozide), tremor and trismus, serotonin syndrome, 
associated in some cases with concomitant use of serotonergic drugs and with drugs which may have impaired 
Pan! matabolisn (symptoms have included agitation, contusion. diaphoresis, hallucinations. hyperretiexia, myocio- 
nus, shivering, tachycardia and tremor), status epilepticus, acute renal failure, pulmonary hypertension, all 
abveolitis, 6, eclampsia. laryngismus, optic neuritis, |, ventricular fibrillation, ventricular 
cardia [including torsade de pointes), thrombocytopenia, anerma, and events related to impaired heme- 
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case. This close cooperation with over- 
seas investigators has produced some of 
the best leads so far. For example, foreign 
law-enforcement agencies have given 
U.S. officials access to prisoners connect- 
ed with al-Qaeda. Some of these inmates 
have identified certain hijackers as fellow 
trainees from bin Laden’s camps. 

What's more, authorities in Europe 
may have uncovered several new compo- 
nents of the al-Qaeda network. One of the 
most startling discoveries came in 
France, where informants helped au- 
thorities foil an alleged plot to destroy the 
U.S. embassy in Paris. 

A most helpful squealer in that case 
has been Djamel Beghal, a Frenchman of 





remarkably accurate information for 
not knowing anything,” says a French 
investigator. 

Those he named include Nizar Tra- 
belsi, a Tunisian who had played pro soc- 
cer in Germany for several years. He was 
to blow himself up in the U.S. embassy, 
according to Beghal’s confession, In- 
stead, Belgian police arrested him in 
Brussels on Sept. 13. Among those 
nabbed in the Netherlands with Beghal’s 
help was Jéréme Courtailler, a French 
convert to Islamic extremism. Courtailler 
and his brother had lurched toward ex- 
tremism during visits to London, where 
they attended the militant mosques of 
Baker Street and Finsbury Park. 

The Finsbury Park mosque has at- 
tracted many extremists linked to bin 
Laden, including Beghal. (Zacarias 





Algerian origin who was arrested July 28 | Moussaoui also worshipped there. Au- 


for using a fake pass- 
port in the United 
Arab Emirates. In de- 
taining him, U.A.E. 
authorities found 
themselves holding a 
veteran of al-Qaeda 
training camps who 
was being sought by 
France as a suspected 
organizer of Islamic 
extremists. At first 
Beghal would not co- 
operate with the 
U.A.E, police. So they 
sent moderate Islam- 
ic scholars to con- 
vince him that the 
murderous objectives 
of bin Laden and his 
ilk violate Islam’s 
true tenets. It took a 
month, but eventual- 
ly Beghal began cooperating, according 
to French officials. 

And then he told them everything. He 
said he had helped direct a multicelled net- 
work that stretched across Europe. His 
network was preparing attacks on Ameri- 
can targets in Paris, including the embassy, 
he said. Most important, Beghal said he 
had been given his instructions by Abu 
Zubaydah, a member of bin Laden’s inner 
circle. And for good measure, Beghal pro- 
vided his interrogators the names, loca- 
tions and roles of the principal actors in his 
network, 20 of whom were later arrested. 

Beghal has since recanted much of 
his confession, which he now says was 
extracted after days of mistreatment, 
not sermons, in the U.A.E. jail. But au- 
thorities say arrests made and evidence 
collected have confirmed Beghal’s orig- 
inal story. “He provided us with some 
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Ai LOT The FBI released a surveillance tape, right, of 
Atta on Sept. 10, and a photo of his distinctive 
shirt. Also found: his will, in which Atta asks that women not 
visit his grave. Left, Atta as a child, with his mother in Egypt 





thorities believe he would have helped 
hijack one of the planes on Sept. 11 had 
he not been arrested in August in Min- 
nesota.) In fact, so many al-Qaeda com- 
patriots find rooms near the London 
mosques between their trips to Afghan 
training camps that French antiterrorist 
officials have taken to calling the city 
Londonistan. According to a report by 
French intelligence services in Le Figaro 
newspaper last week, “London is a filter 
for bin Laden. The indoctrination sessions 
there are used to detect the weak ones, but 
also any adventurers, or intelligence- 
service moles. After that London step, 
recruits are sent to Afghanistan to suffer 
... It’s only after that second test that the 
mujahed can be trusted as a sleeper, and 

wait for the signal to act.” Last week | 
Britain launched a sweeping crackdown 

on terrorists, promising new laws to 








make it easier to detain and deport ter- 
rorist suspects. 

British officials aren’t the only ones 
defending their security procedures in the 
wake of Sept. 11. Since evidence emerged 
that Atta and two other hijackers studied in 
Hamburg for years, German officials have 
been excavating the terrorists’ lives. While 
German intelligence officers don’t believe 
the attacks were directed from Hamburg, 
investigators have captured some possible 
midlevel accomplices. 

On Sept. 27, authorities arrested 
three men in Wiesbaden. A search of 
their apartment turned up a gun, false 
passports and credit cards, and a receipt 
for a plane ticket from Germany to Pak- 
istan. One of those arrested, Talip Tolgay, 
27, a Turk, had reportedly created a web- 
site that included the e-mail address of 
Said Bahaji, a friend of Atta’s in Ham- 
burg. Officials have 
issued an arrest war- 
rant for Bahaji, who 
they believe flew to 
Pakistan before the 
Sept. 1] attacks, 

Investigators are 
also interested in 
Mounir El Motassa- 
deq, a Moroccan stu- 
dent who allegedly 
transferred $950 to 
Atta in May 2000 and 
had power of attor- 
ney over the bank ac- 
count of another hi- 

jacker. Reached 

by TIME last 
week, Motassa- 
deq refused to an- 
swer any questions 
about his relation- 
ship with the two. 
Should police 
have caught on to Atta’s Hamburg cell 
earlier? Its members certainly weren't 
breaking any laws, at least not overtly. 
Atta and the other hijackers even paid 
the widely despised, often ignored tax on 
radios and televisions. “No normal stu- 
dent in Germany ever does that,” says a 
German police official. Last week Ger- 
man Officials released a profile of poten- 
tial terrorists; an exemplary record of 
abiding by the law is among the warning 
signs. That helps explain why agents on 
the ground are so breathless in their 
chase. There’s no other way to catch a vi- 
olent criminal who is also a disciplined 
soldier. | —Reported by Massimo Calabresi, 
Elaine Shannon and Douglas Waller/Washington; 
Bruce Crumley/Paris; Helen Gibson and J.F.O. 
McAllister/London; James Graff/Hamburg; and 
Charles P. Wallace/Berlin 
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By SCOTT MACLEOD RIYADH 





HEN U.S. SECRETARY OF 
Defense Donald Rumsfeld 
turned up at an ornate royal 
palace in Saudi Arabia last 
week, he shook hands with 
ailing King Fahd bin Abdul 
Aziz al Saud and then exchanged views 
about the war on terrorism with Crown 
Prince Abdullah, who runs the kingdom’s 
day-to-day affairs. Rumsfeld might have 
got a somewhat different perspective if 
he had stopped by al Masaa, a café in the 
heart of the capital, where patrons hail 
Osama bin Laden as an Arab hero. 

The terrace is crammed with young 
men, some in traditional cotton robes and 
Bedouin headdress, others in Western 
jeans and T shirts. They are watching 
teenage drivers peeling rubber through 
traffic, calling friends on cell phones and 
discussing Osama. Sipping cappuccinos 
and downing milk shakes, they admit to 
mixed feelings about last month’s devas- 
tating attacks on the U.S. because of the 
innocent lives that were taken. They even 
wonder whether it was really Osama who 
did it (“I hope that it was,” says one). 
Mostly they express glee that the strikes 
made the U.S. pay a price for what they 
see as arrogant meddling in the Middle 
East, particularly in supporting Israel 
against the Palestinians. 

“Osama is a very, very, very, very 
good Muslim,” says Feras Bukhamsin, 
24, a bank clerk. Agrees Bader, 25, a busi- 
nessman who declines to give his full 
name: “He's a good guy. He has millions, 
but he doesn’t care about money or him- 
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self. He’s just looking to get justice for the 
Arabs.” The other six Saudis around the 
table, some recently returned from stud- 
ies in the U.S., nod their heads. 

What kind of ally is a country whose 
leaders profess solidarity with the U.S. 
but whose people—apparently some of 
them, anyway—commit mass murder on 
American soil, or sit around Riyadh cof- 
fee shops applauding those who do? An- 
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swer: an uneasy one. As it moves toward 
military action, the U.S. remains con- 
cerned about popular unrest in Arab and 
Islamic states around the world, includ- 
ing Saudi Arabia. (It was concerned 
enough, in fact, that alarms went off on 
Saturday, when a bomb exploded out- 
side a shop in the Saudi city of Khobar, 
killing two. Initial reports, however, 
were that the incident was unrelated to 
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the Sept. 11 attacks.) And as in the Gulf 
War, the U.S. has a tricky balance to 
strike between its long-term, irrevocable 
commitment to Israel and its short-term 
interest in placating the Arab street. 
Washington clearly sees a need for but- 
tressing friendly Muslim regimes in the 
crisis. Former U.S. Ambassador to Saudi 
Arabia Wyche Fowler warns against as- 
suming that “monarchs can do anything 
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| THE ECONOMY 


will probably find a very selective (and 
quiet) way to give out some rewards. 

Until recently, corporate America 
would never consider cutting the salaries 
of many to avoid cutting the jobs of a few. 
But these days, a wide range of business- 
es, from San Francisco ad agencies and 
high-tech outfits like Agilent to steelmak- 
ers in Pittsburgh, are breaking the taboo. 
“We did a 7% layoff that probably would 
have been 15% had we not done some cre- 
ative things,” says Charles Morgan, 58, 
cEO of the database-management firm 
Acxiom, of Conway, Ark. =p 
In April the company 
made a 5% reduction in 
salaries for people earning 
more than $25,000, then 
gave stock options to 2,000 
other employees who took 
a voluntary 5% cut. “Not 
only did we save 400 or 
500 jobs,” says Morgan, 
“but everybody now is a 
big shareholder.” It seems 
to be working. Just last 
week Acxiom announced 
that it expects to meet or 
exceed analysts’ earnings 
estimates for the quarter 
that just ended—a rarity 
nowadays. 

When Joe McClure 
gathered his 160 employ- 
ees at the Montrose Trav- 
el agency in Montrose, 
Calif., to explain the tem- 
porary 10% pay cut they 
would all be taking, there 
was hardly any of the usu- 
al office grumbling. After 
all, thanks to the nation’s 
collective travel gridlock, 
many of their peers had al- 
ready lost their jobs—in- 
cluding 16 workers that McClure himself 
had to let go to guarantee that his $118 
million-a-year business would make it 
through the current turbulence. “When 
you look at the big picture, our situation is 
a lot better,” says Maria Meza, 37, a travel 
agent who has been at Montrose for six 
years. To handle the pay cut, she has 
scaled back her weekly housecleaning 
service to every other week and eats out 
less often with her husband and three 
children. 

For Ollie Galam, owner of Executive 
Clothiers, a men’s store in Prospect 
Heights, IIl., today’s hard times have trig- 
gered a reappraisal of his salespeople’s 
pay formula. He is considering lowering 





typical base salaries from $40,000 to 
$35,000 and offering higher commis- 
sions. “We have to shift more of the risk 
to employees,” Galam says. “The owner 
can’t take all of it anymore.” 

Because sometimes it doesn’t pay off— 
for employee or owner. In May, Robert 
Barton of Burr Ridge, IIl., took a $10,000 
pay cut when he switched from his old job 
at an energy trade publication in Washing- 
ton toa position as a manager at a business- 
intelligence outfit in Chicago, lured by the 
prospect of earning hefty commissions 
based on the business he helped bring in. 
“I saw the upside of this arrangement,” he 
recalls. Soon enough, he saw the downside. 


MONTROSE, CALIF. To avoid further layoffs at 
their travel agency, Joe McClure, wife Julie, 
center, and his sister Andi have forgone their 
salaries and given the staff a 10% pay cut 





On Sept. 14, the national day of mourning 
for the terror attacks, he was let go during 
his lunch hour. Now neither Barton nor his 
wife Sherry, who quit a job last January to 
take care of her dying mother, has any 
health insurance. With an eight-year-old 
daughter to support, they're expecting to 
have to borrow from their retirement ac- 
counts just to pay their mortgage. 

There are other drawbacks to variable 
pay. A fair number of performance-bonus 
plans are structured so that at least part of 
the money has to be paid out to employees 
as long as they meet their individual or de- 
partmental goals, regardless of how the 
company fares as a whole. You can bet 
shareholders will have some questions 
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about those charges at the end of this year. 
Also, variable pay, by its very nature, puts 
a much higher premium on a company’s 
ability to monitor and track the progress of 
its workers as well as communicate with 
them, which many organizations still don’t 
do very well. “You can’t pay for perfor- 
mance unless you can measure it,” says 
Paul Dorf, managing director of Com- 
pensation Resources Inc., a consulting firm 
in Upper Saddle River, N.J. 

While recognizing that variable pay 
helps keep the ranks from being further 
depleted, organized labor knows that it 
can be a double-edged sword. The de- 
cline in profit sharing was a key factor in 
the United Auto Workers’ 
decision not to discuss ad- 
ditional wage or contract 
> concessions after Daimler- 
- Chrysler’s financial prob- 
= lems started last winter. 

Most important, and 
perhaps ironic, a downturn 
in the bonus economy 
could cause a wider ripple 
effect than traditional lay- 
offs. “The pain is now 
spread through more peo- 
ple in the company,” notes 
Steven Gross, a compensa- 
tion expert with the firm 
William M. Mercer con- 
sulting. “The drop in bonus 
pay will have an effect on 
consumer spending. And it 
could be dramatic.” Just 
how dramatic? Thanks to 
cutbacks in variable pay, 
personal income in the first 
quarter of next year could 
drop as much as $30 bil- 
lion, according to a study 
by economist John Young- 
dahl of Goldman Sachs. 

Steve Feldman, a 
travel agent in Highland 
Park, IIl., certainly hopes 
that’s not the case. His income, based 
primarily on commissions at the Far 
Horizons agency, is already down 25% 
this year. That’s not enough, however, 
to make him trade his job for the securi- 
ty of one with a more dependable, flat 
salary. “Even though it’s riskier,” he 
says, “there’s a greater possible re- 
ward.” Like millions of other workers 
nowadays, Feldman, who specializes in 
organizing gambling junkets, might 
just have to wait a little longer to hit 
the jackpot. —With reporting by Steve 
Barnes/Little Rock, Bernard Baumoh! and 
Unmesh Kher/New York, Wendy Cole and 
Maggie Sieger/Chicago, Jeanne McDowell/ 
Los Angeles and Joseph R. Szczesny/Detroit 
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THE NEWEST WAR ROOM 
Vieira, center, deploys teams 
of mental-health professionals 


THE EMOTIONAL FALLOUT 


Even Soldiers Hurt 


Mental health, never before a priority for the 
Pentagon, has become a full-scale operation 


By ANDREW GOLDSTEIN WASHINGTON 


EEP INSIDE THE PENTAGON, PAST 
hallways that still reek of burned 
metal, a windowless first-floor 
conference room has been trans- 
formed into a fully operational com- 
mand center. Color-coded floor plans 


and organizational charts of key person- 


nel adorn the walls, and teams of sturdy 
men and women wearing fatigues swing 
in and out, ready to be deployed. Air 
Force Lieut. Colonel Steven Vieira 
oversees the operation, dispatching 
troops swiftly but carefully. His goal is 
“100% contact and saturation.” The en- 
emy is not human but ghostly, flickering 
here and there on the faces of the near- 
ly 20,000 Pentagon employees who 
once thought their building was un- 
touchable and now walk by the west 
wall’s football-field-size hole and its 189 
people dead or missing. 

Before Sept. ll, the Pentagon did 
not have a single full-time working psy- 
chologist. Today there are almost 100, 
working around the clock to make sure 
anyone who suffers stress, anxiety and 
depression knows at the very least 
where to find help. The military has lit- 
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tle practice at being touchy-feely; many 
soldiers love the uniform because it acts 
as a shield against vulnerability, as a 
constant reminder of a mission far 
greater than individual sorrows or inse- 
curities. Since the end of the cold war, 
old-line soldiers have grumbled that the 
military’s warrior ethos has been lost. In 
the 1990s the Navy was ridiculed for 
giving “blue cards” to basic-training re- 
cruits to help them deal with stress. 
(When a recruit was beginning to feel a 
bit blue, he would hand the card to a 
trainer.) 

So Vieira’s teams do their best to 
look and talk like normal soldiers, not 
shrinks. They introduce themselves not 
as therapists but as part of the “critical- 
incident stress-debriefing team.” Even 
the Pentagon’s new mental-health 
wing, located inside the main health 
clinic, has a generic name: the Life 
Skills Center. Vieira’s handouts empha- 
size that getting emotional “is not weak- 
ness.” Says Army Major Rick Keller, a 
nurse-practitioner from 
Walter Reed Army Medical Center in 
Washington: “We know we can't get 


| them with a big Kum ba Yah.” 


They get them by going door to 
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door, to every room in the building, and 
by sending out e-mails and posting fly- 
ers listing the mental-health resources 
available. On one day last week, Vieira’s 
teams met with nearly 500 people— 
some one on one, some in groups. Dur- 
ing these meetings, the psychologists 
hear the same message again and again: 
“For the first time in our lives, we feel 
vulnerable. It’s as if our house had been 
robbed.” 

But despite the 100% saturation, 
many at the Pentagon have no desire to 
undress their feelings. “The line com- 
munity—the trigger pullers—these guys 
handle it differently,” Keller says. “They 
have a unique ability to compartmental- 
ize. When we approach them, they'll 
say, ‘Give me your handout. I'll read it, 
and I'll call you if I want to.’” 

The stress is most acute for some of 
the youngest. “A lot of these guys are 
just 18 years old,” says Vieira. “They 
have never been exposed to death at this 
level. Some never expected to be.” But 
even officers like William Durm, the 
Pentagon’s chief dentist, who headed 
the first triage units at the scene of the 
attack and who has been in the Navy for 
25 years, admit the emotion can be dif- 
ficult to bear. “During the rescue,” says 
Durm, “there was no time to process 
what was happening. It was later, when 
I had to pull dental records for identifi- 
cation and some of the victims were 
people I knew—I had performed root 
canals on a few of them—that the trau- 
ma really hit.” 

The coming weeks may be the 
toughest yet. Until now many units have 
been able to focus on pulling their of- 
fices together and getting people back 
to work. But as their tasks return to nor- 
mal—last week workers stopped search- 
ing for human remains and prepared for 
the reconstruction—there are more op- 
portunities to reflect. Says Lieut. 
Colonel Hank Cashen, a social worker 
normally stationed at Andrews Air 
Force Base: “More and more reactions 
and feelings are beginning to come to 
the surface.” And with the search for re- 
mains now over, the procession of fu- 
nerals will accelerate. This week, on the 
one-month anniversary of the attack, 
there will be a memorial service. To 
prepare, Vieira has plans to blanket the 
area with mental-health counselors, 
stationing teams in tents near the 
service and also at the nearby Sheraton 
hotel to provide support for families. 
Therapy tents near the Pentagon? It’s 
the dawn of a new era. “We're more 
sensitive now,” says Vieira. “America is 
more sensitive.” 5 
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That’s the name preferred 
by those who work the ruins, ; 
not “ground zero.” The 
view from the 51st floor of 
the Woolworth Building, 
built in 1913 and briefly the 
world’s tallest building 
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Fine Art 


CURATOR 


A Golden Age for 
“Post-Black” Art 





, deputy 

curator of exhibitions at the Studio Museum in 
3 Harlem, who is not only reinvigorating one of 
the neighborhood's most venerable institutions but 
also helping redefine the image of African Americans 
in American art. 

Brash, visionary and often controversial, Golden, 
cael pastor apo i be 


Whitney Museum, where she first made a name for 








TIME 100:THE, NEXIS WAVE. 


Islamic fundamentalism, race, cul- 
tural clashes—this is the stuff of to- 
day’s front pages, but the men and 
women TIME has selected for the 
latest in its series on Innovators 
have been exploring issues like 
these on canvas and in other artistic 
mediums for a long time, in the 
process changing the way painting, 
sculpture, film and even sound are 


perceived. Although the artists were chosen in the 
weeks before Sept. 11, it’s not surprising that their ap- 
proaches seem so fitting in the weeks after, because 
in many ways artists are the Ur-innovators. They 
want to change the way we see everything. They 
explore the unthinkable or the not-yet-thought. 
This is a particularly critical time for what are 
known as the fine arts, which lately had become 


more famous for being the coarse arts—using sensa- 


este etypeg Representations of Macutiyn Contemporary ar” tion to attract controversy and attention. Now con- 
has taken her keen which attempted to subvert old temporary art’s taste for shock value looks puerile, 
eye for Sasoh SUkA nasem suelty Wy acten man ie & and its major topic of discussion—itself—seems 
work that dares to be fresh context. hideously irrelevant. 

ocors oho end ner Mu nay tc tig ine fb ee Yet more than ever, we need art to express our 
mentor, Lowery Sims, Sonne Sefaliveree Mak ecoee eek hopes and fears. In the months and years ahead, can 
are reviving Harlem's Golden's debut Harlem show, “Freestyle,” an we expect a Guernica, the masterpiece Picasso 
Studio Museum exhibition of 28 young artists, included such works painted after an air attack killed 1,600 people during 


as a sound installation by Nadine Robinson that 
mixes political speeches by George W. Bush and the 
Rev. Martin Luther King Jr. against laugh tracks. 
Says Golden: “I’m here to present new and daring 
contemporary art.” —By Ron Stodghill it 


the Spanish Civil War? Will a movement rise from 
these horrors, as Modernism arose after World 
War I? With artists like the ones on the following 


pages, anything is possible. | —By Belinda Luscombe 
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SOUND AND VIDEO ARTIST 


Feasts for the 
Eyes and Ears 


LMOST EVERY ART HAS ITS TECH- 
nology. Painting is an ancient 
mud process. Welded-steel 
sculpture required the inven- 
tion of the welding torch. 
Janet Cardiff's breakthrough 
work required—the Walkman. 
Ten years ago, while thinking 
about a new artwork, she was walking 
through a cemetery in the Canadian town 
of Banff, reading into a tape recorder the 
names she found on old gravestones. At 
one point, she rewound the tape, then re- 
played it to find where she had left off. 
That is how she first had the disorienting 
experience of hearing herself describe a 
walk while she was still in the setting 
where she had taken it. Listening to the 
recorded sound of her footsteps, she 
thought, “This is really weird.” 
Remember-—in art, sometimes, weird 





is good. (Words to that effect must have 
gone through Georges Braque’s mind as 
he found his way into Cubism.) From that 
lucky accident, Cardiff got the idea for an 
artwork that would be a kind of surreal 
tour through the woods, one in which her 
stream-of-consciousness monologue 
would course idly through the trees. She 
offered cassettes to friends, who could 
play the tapes on a Walkman while they 
followed her path on a map. As she free 
associated and dreamed out loud, the 
trusty woods would be unsteadied a bit in 
their minds. 

Her friends didn’t always get it. But 
times have changed. Earlier this year, 
Cardiff, 44, who grew up on a farm in 
Brussels, Ont., represented Canada at 
the Venice Biennale with a sound-and- 
film installation that she produced with 
her husband George Bures Miller. Next 
week a mid-career survey of her work 
opens at P.S. 1, a New York City museum 
affiliated with the Museum of Modern 
Art. “It’s amazing,” she says, “what 10 
years will do to public understanding of 
what is art.” 

Digitally manipulated photographs 
and the crafted “realities” of reality TV 
have prepared us all for The Telephone 
Call, a Cardiff video walk available at the 
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Fine Art 


<4 JANET CAI 

Seen here in the 
stairwell at New York 
City’s P.S. 1 art museum, 
with a blue head 
microphone she uses as 
a recording device when 
interviewing people for 
her multimedia creations 


San Francisco Museum 
of Modern Art. As you 
roam through galleries 
and into the museum’s 
back stairwell, you 
watch prerecorded im- 
ages of that route on the 
foldout screen of a small 
video camera. But that 
pedestrian journey is 
transformed by Cardiff's 
deadpan reveries, choral 
music and the sound of 
» ghostly footsteps. 

2 Cardiff is a techno- 
3 geek. To produce the 

- illusion that her voice is 
" emanating from a point 
within your brain, she uses special 
microphones that she builds herself. She 
loves electronics for the possibilities it 
provides her. “In some ways, technology 
has directed the content of my art,” she 
says. What she means is, things give 

her ideas. —By Richard Lacayo 





huge black petunia blooms in the 
desert. Mist rises from its center. 
Its petals ripple. Wait, it’s not a 
petunia; it's a circle of people. 
People in chadors, the head-to-toe 
Lo) Filo Mores Ure ltlss-Me)l Mel atalele ls) 
Muslim women. It’s not mist; it’s dust. 
They're on their knees, digging in the sand. 
The scene—from Passage, Shirin Neshat's 
newest video, a collaboration with com- 
poser Phillip Glass—is starkly beautiful, 
revealing itself slowly, as in a glass, darkly. 
It's difficult to pin down exactly what 
makes the videos of Iranian-born Neshat so 
astonishing. Part of their freshness must 
be that they offer a view of a life few West- 
erners understand, in a way that empha- 
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The Big-Picture Man 





You can stop looking for 
the social commentary 
and pop-cultural 
references that are 
present in so much recent 
art. Nearly everything you 
need to know to 
understand Matthew 
Ritchie's paintings you 

: ’ learned in physics class, 
Like many of his works, Chapel and fittingly, his 
Perilous uses the floor installations, which 
incorporate his paintings, can be massive. Parents and 
Children measures 23 ft. by 54 ft. by 16 ft. and literally 
spills down the wall and onto the floor, the overflow 
composed of little pieces of plastic that together form | 


A 


patchwork carpets of abstract art. Each of his canvases 
swims with details. Humans, angels and the devil 
sometimes lurk in the comers. But the main focus is on 
the elemental forces—time, energy, gravity—that Ritchie 
brings together in intense knots of color. 

A native of London and a graduate of that city’s Camberwell 
School of Art, Ritchie, 37, says he developed an interest in 
science in the early '90s after flipping idly through textbooks he 
found in trash cans around New York University dorms while he 
was moonlighting as a superintendent in Manhattan apartment 


The universes of art and 

science coexist in his massive 
abstract interpretations of 
cosmological transformations 
like the Big Bang 








— 





tions that can never be realistically 
depicted, he saw a void his imagination 
could fill. The result, says fellow painter 
Carroll Dunham, is work that is “much 
more abstract than most art that has a 
narrative basis. And much more narra- 
tive than most abstract art.” 

At a time when many of his contem- 


— 


poraries have abandoned painting to explore the artistic possi- 


bilities of film, video and even cyberspace, Ritchie stands out 
for the fresh, 21st century approach he has brought to that 
most traditional of art forms. It's “old-fashioned to talk about 
things in terms of media,” he says. “What’s become increasingly 


buildings. In the Big Bang and other cosmological transforma- 





sizes its beauty and passion rather than its 
Oppression. But her work is not simple 
reportage. The people in her videos are 
vehicles for expressing universal human 
emotions: desire, love, grief, loneliness. 
Neshat's videos gracefully negotiate 


Unless a picture shocks, it is nothing. 


<@ SHIRIN NESHAT 


Born in tran, educated in the 
U.S., she worked in painting 
and photography before film. 
“My nature is not to be fixated 
in one medium or style” 


between the Scyila of “Isn't 
this just television?” and the 
Charybdis of much early video 
art's stupefying dullness. 
She's not afraid of narrative, 
but it does not control the 
work. To watch Rapture, the 
viewer stands between two 
screens, one of men busying 
themselves with ladders in a 
fortress, the other of women 
pushing a boat out from a 
beach. The groups on the two screens 
interact. The meaning is open-ended. 

Like many modern artists, Neshat in- 
corporates other media in her work. Music 
and architecture (one of her works used the 
World Trade Center as a backdrop) are im- 
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obvious is you just do what you need to do to get the job done. 
There are some things painting is good at." —By Benjamin Nugent 


MARCEL DUCHAMP 





portant in creating her films’ poetic tone. 
But unlike many in her field, she does not 
scom commercial moviemaking. “I try not 
to define for myself whether I'm an artist or 
a filmmaker,” she says, citing Iranian 
cinema as one of her chief inspirations. “! 
think film is the most democratic art form.” 
It's also, in her hands, one of the most 
polygenetic, drawing from sources East and 
West, new and old. “I've never thought of 
my work as innovative,” says Neshat, 44, 
“but | never followed any set of rules.” 
Spoken like a woman of her times—and 
her culture. —By Belinda Luscombe 
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In Rapture, the women take to the water 
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Rycharde Hawkes, hp labs. 








Ever waited for a bus in Helsinki in December? 


Trust us, it’s cold—a nice place to visit but no place to wait for a bus. So when Rycharde invented 
a way to track city buses using your mobile phone, Finland seemed the perfect place 
to test this mobile e-services breakthrough. You just enter your stop’s name to get your bus’s 
actual arrival time. Or program your phone to ring when it’s time to head to the bus stop. 
So you can spend less time waiting for the bus 
and more time doing anything else someplace warm. 


www.hp.com 
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PHOTOGRAPHER 


Through a Different Lens 





ick up a piece of fruit— 
acommon red fruit, 
the kind that keeps 
the doctor away. What 
do you see? An apple? 
ie] Not really. You see a 
bulbous round of apple skin. 
Maybe a piece of stem. What 
you don't see is white flesh, 
black seeds, core—99% of 
what makes an apple an apple. 
For years, Catherine 
Wagner, like any other 
photographer, was limited to 
documenting the skin of the 
world. But in the early- to mid- 
1990s, doing a series of 
photographs of science labs, 
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Wagner, 48, was struck by how 
much of modern science 
depends on images that a 
camera cannot capture. To 
keep exploring the nexus of 
science and art—part of her 


people use to organize and 
make sense of the world—she 
decided that “I needed access 
to the same tools that the 
scientists work with.” 
Collaborating with 
researchers at Stanford 
University and the Weizmann 
Institute in Israel, Wagner, 
whose studio is in San 
| Francisco, began using 











ongoing interest in the systems 
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| magnetic-resonance-imaging Sections” is Pomegranate Wall, 
(MRI) machines and electron an 8-ft. by 40-ft. curved, backlit 
microscopes as cameras, transparency containing 
magnifying or looking inside thousands of interior views of a 
objects as prosaic as corncobs pomegranate. Seen close up, 
and as elusive as dividingcells. |__ the cross-sectioned fruit could 
The resulting work, collectedin | | be microbes; viewed asa 
the show “Cross Sections” | whole, the work resembles a 
(beginning Nov. 3 at the San | panorama of galaxies. When 
Jose Museum of Art), takesthe | Wagnershows youa 
typical still life and turns it, pomegranate, you see all of 
sometimes literally, inside out. creation, microscopically and 

The luminous black-and- macroscopically. And you really 
white images are both crisply | see a piece of fruit as you never 
detailed and ambiguous, have before. 
allowing Wagner to call —By James Poniewozik 
attention to the leitmotifs of #2 rwane 
form that recurthroughout | > CATHERINE WAGNEF 
nature: “The sharks'teethare | | In her San Francisco studio, 
like pearls,” says Anne Wilkes —_|_ with her dog Bishonen; the 
Tucker, curator of photography print Right Brain, Left Brain 
at the Houston Museum of Fine (2000), taken using an electron 
Arts. “The scallions look like , is one of several 
some intricate body part.” | | organ images in her upcoming 
The centerpiece of “Cross | show V. 
[PAINTER/SCULPTOR] 


Bicultural Roots 


EVERYONE KNOWS THE 
clichés about Latin 
American art: the out- 
pourings of a region 
whose landscapes are as 
vivid as its history is turbu- 
lent; the works are 
florid, exuberant, of- 
ten politically in- 
spired. But the clichés 
fall away when one 


views the work of Brazilian artist Kenji 


= Fukuda, whose creations are as timeless, serene 
z and harmonious as a Japanese rock garden. 

In a contemporary art world that celebrates 
= expressions of multiculturalism, Fukuda’s paint- 
< ings and sculptures, all abstract, are prized for 


| = 
Pee 
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uniting the aesthetics of south and east. The syn- 
; thesis comes naturally for him. The grandson of 
5 Japanese immigrants, part of a wave of 190,000 
—% people who moved to Brazil during the first four 


Working in his studio in Curitiba, Brazil, the Brazilian- 
born grandson of Japanese immigrants draws from 
both traditions to create abstract works that are 
simultaneously bold in color and serene in tone 






decades of the 20th century, Fukuda, 58, was 
born in coffee country in Sao Paulo State, where 
his father had a factory that made fans. Fukuda, 
who has no formal art training, began his appren- 
ticeship by painting Japanese landscapes on the 
fans after he came home from school. 

Even then, the boy who spoke and read 
Japanese before learning Portuguese was melding 
cultures. In his fan paintings, Fukuda used bright 
red, reflecting the brilliant tones of the raw coffee 
berries and the bougainvillea shrubs that illumi- 
nated the South American topography that sur- 
rounded him. The tropical palette has become his 
trademark. “If I don’t use red, the painting seems 
somewhat deadened,” he says. But he adds, “No 
tone can fight against another tone. There must 
be harmony.” In a painting he completed this 
year, Composition on a Red Background, he con- 
trasts his reds with calmer gray and brown tones. 
Meanwhile, his bronze sculptures are marked by 
empty spots that, Fukuda explains, are meant to 


Each age finds its own te 





\RCELT IAMP He 
iad ‘conceptualism by 
merely pointing to things, like 
a bottle rack, and saying Art! 








UNV With Cut Piece, 





































an audience snipped off 
her clothes. With that, |g 
performance art madethecut |» 
|x 
: Q 
: : 
F g 
3 ITHSON Like ¢ 
God, he Sehaped whole for- : 
= | mations of soil and waterinto |» 
earthworks as in Spiral yy 8 
convey airiness. For well-known critic Alberto a 8 
Beutenmuller of Sao Paulo, the traditional Asian e i 
side of Fukuda’s work reflects a spirit of “not == “gil 7 
wanting to lose roots or customs.” — \s 
After his rural childhood, Fukuda spent some i 
20 years in Sao Paulo, Brazil’s industrial center. : 
He again adapted his surroundings into his work, F 
using automobile paint to accentuate his sculp- F 
tures. In 1980 he fled to the peace and quiet of ENNY HOLZER Combining | 
Curitiba, a smaller city in the interior of the the ‘edaa and the le 
country. There he continues to pursue his life- message, she runs odd : 
long quest to merge his birth culture with his an- aphorisms along “zip strips” > 
cestral one. “I transmit the calmness and order of 5 
my Asian upbringing,” he says. But he also keeps 8 
| faith with his South American side: “Art must § 
transmit joy and energy.” —By Peter Katel. g 
With reporting by Sol Biderman/S4o Paulo ° 
: F 
TT) - For more on this year’s series on | “4 
~~ Innovators and to nominate your | : 
candidates, visit time.com/innovators | MATTHEV Y Hie m 
Cremaster series, about who lz 
hnique. <<< scxson eouocx aaa aroma 
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Your eyes never take a bad picture. 


This simple fact is the inspiration behind the next generation 
digital cameras Ross is inventing. Powered by image processing chips designed to 
work like the human eye, they automatically balance colors and 
compensate for poor lighting conditions. So when it comes to your pictures at least, 
what you see is what you get. 


www.hp.com 
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CONFIDENCE GAMES: The President set goals in his speech after the Pearl Harbor attacks 


BOOKS 
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Spy Master-in-Chief 
Roosevelt's Secret War details how F.D.R. ran his 
intelligence networks—officially and otherwise 


By LANCE MORROW 


THERE IS A RET- 
rospective chill 
in knowing that 
in December 
1944, an Amer- 
ican playboy 
and spy, George 
Earle, posted in 
Istanbul, sent 
Franklin Roose- 
velt a warning 
that the Ger- 
mans, who were 
already hurling V-1 

buzz bombs and V-2 rockets against 
London, were about to launch another pi- 
lotless secret weapon, the V-3, said to be 
capable of crossing the Atlantic in 40 min- 
utes and hitting New York City. A worried 
Franklin Roosevelt told his cousin Daisy 





Suckley, in whom he sometimes confid- | 


ed, that his spy informed him the V-3 could 
kill everyone within a mile of impact. The 








Nazis were also experimenting with rock- 
ets launched from submarines, the idea be- 
ing to send wolf packs to surface off New 
York City and reduce it to rubble. That 
apocalypse remained on the drawing 
board, and the Allies pulverized Dresden, 
Hamburg, Berlin and other German cities. 
Earle, a former Pennsylvania Gover- 
nor, former ambassador and sometime 
spy who tipped off Roosevelt to the V-3, 
was one of F.D.R.’s occasionally wild- 
haired espionage operatives. In Roose- 
velt’s Secret War: FDR and World War II 
Espionage (Random House; 564 pages; 
$35), Joseph E. Persico explores—with ju- 
dicious historical zest and a fine eye for de- 
tail—the hallucinatory world of snooping, 
concealments, betrayals and confidence 
games played for world-history stakes. 
American espionage was a clumsy tod- 
dler at first. (Some think it has not im- 
proved much with age and astronomical 
budgets.) F.D.R., magician and dissem- 
bler, improvised spy systems formal and 
informal. In the official line, he had the 
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military's separate intelligence-gathering 
operations and the help of byzantine J. 
Edgar Hoover at the Fst. In 1940 the 
Army’s Signal Intelligence Service, quar- 
tered at Arlington Hall in the northern 


| Virginia suburbs of Washington, broke 


the top-secret Japanese Purple code, 
meaning, as Persico says, that with the 
decryptions, dubbed Magic, “the Tokyo 
foreign office might as well have placed 
F.D.R. on its distribution list.” 

Further, Roosevelt hired William J. 
(Wild Bill) Donovan to assemble the oss, a 
large mixed bag of talents that came to in- 
clude, among others, Julia Child, the actor 
Sterling Hayden, the poet Archibald Mac- 
Leish, the historian Arthur Schlesinger Jr. 
and three future directors of the ca. Dono- 
van, a Wall Street Republican who had 
won the Congressional Medal of Honor for 
combat in World War I, made the oss hos- 
pitable to many communist agents. Much 
moral confusion flowed from the fact that 
Stalin, one of history’s true monsters, was 
for the moment an ally. The Germans and 
Japanese never penetrated the secret of 
the Manhattan Project’s atom bomb, but 
the Soviets (through Klaus Fuchs, the Ros- 
enbergs and others) did. 

Roosevelt, maddening professionals 
and bureaucrats, liked to work his own 
private sources. He recruited gentleman 
amateurs, men like his old friend the 
yachtsman and millionaire Vincent Astor, 
to swim in the back channels, spying here 
and there and reporting to the President 
directly. Another such F.D.R. agent, John 
Franklin Carter, a sometime journalist, lat- 


| er wrote, “It was a picturesque and wildly 


funny affair at times. Very fantastically 
amusing things happened as they always 
do in an offbeat operation and I think we all 
had fun.” Fun, indeed. Wild Bill Dono- 
van’s shop came up with the idea (never 
tried) of somehow introducing female 
hormones into Hitler’s diet, “raising his 
voice, swelling his breasts and causing 
his mustache to fall out.” 

But Persico’s real protagonist is the 
enduringly mysterious mind of Franklin 
Roosevelt. F.D.R.’s speechwriter (and later 
Oss man) Robert Sherwood admitted, “I 
could never really understand what was 
going on in Roosevelt's heavily forested 
interior.” Everyone who worked for 
him said that. Roosevelt—the master of 
performance and facade, the sunny, self- 


| confident visionary and hidden-hand 


manipulator, the archdeceiver in a good 
and desperate cause—was one secret of 
World War II that no one ever quite 
decrypted. a 
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Our concept cars utilize a lightweight 
metallurgical technology others don't. 


It's called a license plate. 
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Our concept cars are accustomed to going where others fear to tread. The real world. Because we design them to be much more 
than window dressing at the annual auto show. Think about it. What other manufacturer had vehicles like these go from prototype 
to production—Dodge Viper, Chrysler Prowler, Chrysler PT Cruiser, and Jeep Liberty? And now, a new sports coupe inspired by the 
Chrysler Crossfire Concept Car. It's one thing to think ahead. We prefer to drive you there. Find out more at www.daimlerchrysler.com. 
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‘Create 
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DISNEYLAND 

With tourists going 
nowhere, rides go 
begging ona 
Saturday afternoon 
in September 





ah companies to reinvent 
the way they do business—or fail 


Racing the Glock 


Photograph for TIME by Gabor Ekecs 
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$200 a night. Universal Studios will let re- 





BY FRANK GIBNEY JR. 


HE SUICIDE BOMBERS WHO STRUCK THE WORLD 

Trade Center may not have brought down Ameri- 

cas financial markets, but they would be pleased 

about the effects of their handiwork if they could 

pay a visit to Disney World today. Or the Las Vegas 
strip. Or the beaches of Hawaii. Everywhere there are 
signs of economic fallout: no lines, cheap tickets. 

The $582 billion annual income of the U.S. travel indus- 
try is bigger than the entire federal defense budget. And it 
has been brought to its knees, reduced to begging for gov- 
ernment handouts and wooing potential tourists with out- 
rageously attractive deals. At the grand Fontainebleau 
Hilton in Miami Beach you can get a $450 room for only 








they are discounting in the hope of fill- 
ing planes. Before Sept. 1] airlines need- 
ed to collect between 10¢ and 12¢ a mile 
for each seat to break even, but now that 
has gone up 30%. 

Rob Powers, a vice president of the 
Las Vegas Convention and Visitors Au- 
thority, says 20%-to-50% room and air- 
fare discounts have boosted occupancy 
rates from a low of 67% on the weekend 
after the attacks to more than 75% a 
week later, but that’s still 20% off the 
normal weekend level this time of year. 





@ RETHINK YOUR COST STRUCTURE 
New security measures will cost every- 
one, but nobody more than the airlines, 
which should take a page from Southwest 
Airlines’ playbook and cut costs ruthless- 
ly—without sacrificing friendly service. 








gional customers into its Orlando theme 
park for two days and throw in a room for 
two nights—for $99. Budget is offering 
daily rentals for as little as $19.99. 

But even these bargains are unlikely 
to lure some Americans back onto 
planes and into casinos until they feel 
their lives are secure. And no one 
knows when that day will come, in a 
war against an invisible enemy with a 
front line that could be in Afghanistan— 
or Albuquerque. “Tourism and travel 
are at financial ground zero,” says An- 
drew Hodge, chief U.S. economist at 
the forecasting firm DRI-WEFA, who 
figures absent foreign tourists alone 
could account for around $10 billion in 
losses in the fourth quarter. 

Over the coming months, the travel 





industry will be transformed. There will 


THE PLAZA HOTEL 


be new alliances among travel agencies, classic responses. 
tour operators and resorts. Marginal Ata New YorkCity But travel business- 
ar ae | landmark, the ratio Par 
operators—of airlines, cruise lines, hotels ehuanian ciaites es are also shifting 
and attractions—will go out of business. | guestshassoaredin their marketing fo- 


(Midway Airlines and Renaissance Cruise 
Lines became early casualties last month.) 


| recent weeks 


cus to regions and 


customers most 


Perhaps hardest hit are the country’s travel | likely to spend during these unsettling 


agents, already weakened by a squeeze on 
commissions and tough competition from 
Internet-based booking operations like 
Expedia, Priceline and Travelocity. Ac- 
cording to the American Society of Travel 
Agents, its 20,000 corporate members are 
losing at least $70 million a day. 

Yet in every corner of the industry, 
those who survive stand to pick up more 
business than ever once travel resumes. 
So the search is on for survival strate- 
gies. Discounts and cost cuts are two 


times. Balancing all that and maintain- 
ing high levels of service will be tougher 
than ever. Here are some key tactics: 


@ CUT PRICES 
Deep discounts are a devil’s bargain. If 


| companies slash prices, will they gener- 
| ate enough extra traffic to offset the loss 


of revenue per customer? Immediately 
after the attacks, airlines avoided dis- 
counts, figuring that anybody still inter- 


ested in flying would pay top dollar. Now 








Colorado’s Crested Butte ski resort, 
which depends on airlines for most of its 
bookings, is postponing opening day un- 
til Dec. 15 to save payroll costs. 

Park Place Entertainment is post- 
poning construction of a $475 million 
tower at Caesars Palace. Starwood Hotels 
has postponed a $100 million renovation 
at the St. Regis in San Francisco. 


@ REDISCOVER YOUR BACKYARD 
Amid today’s widespread fear of flying, 
any resort that depends on airlines 

for more than half its bookings (Disney 
World, for instance) should focus 

fresh attention and advertising dollars 
on potential visitors within driving 
distance. Visit Florida, the Tallahassee- 
based official tourism marketing 
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agency for Florida, will allow its 
entire $2 million emergency budget to 
be used for in-state advertising, 

and the Greater Fort Lauderdale 
Convention and Visitors Bureau has 
launched a massive direct-mail 
campaign throughout the Southeast. 
Las Vegas is directing a $13 million 
advertising effort at markets within a 





ror attacks, the management at the 
tony Canyon Ranch spa persuaded 67 
East Coast-based guests who would 
have canceled 
flights to its Tuc- 
son, Ariz., resort 
to drive instead to 
the branch in 
Lenox, Mass. 


HONOLULU 






FIND GOOD PARTNERS 

A well-thought-out partnership could be 
a smart way to weather this storm and 
develop new markets that will continue 
to pay off in better days. Amtrak has 
dozens of requests from hotels and travel 
agents for promotion and package trips, 
particularly in the Northeast corridor. 

Coach USA, based in Houston, a 
billion-dollar-a-year charter-bus line that 
most consumers have never heard of, is 
trying to expand its business through cross 
promotions with online travel packagers 
Lowestfare.com and Expedia.com. 
Resorts from Maine to Colorado are 
pulling back their far-flung ads to aim at 
drive-market customers, while Coach 
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750-mile radius. One week after the ter- 
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USA is beefing up its national advertising 
campaign. “This is totally new territory 
for the whole industry,” says Lee 
Schissler, Coach USA’s senior vice presi- 
dent for national marketing and sales. 


FIND YOUR NICHE 
Among the more fearless travelers are re- 
tirees who want to see the world before 
they die. Enter companies like Tauck 
World Discovery and Far& Wide Travel, 
which offer planned individual and pack- 
age vacations for an upscale clientele. 
Following the Sept. 1 attacks, 7,000 
Far&Wide clients canceled upcoming 
trips. CEO Phil Bakes furloughed a third of 
F&W’s employees and put its eight over- 





Bargains WON’T LURE AMERICANS back to resorts until they feel secure 


seas offices on a 
reduced workweek. 
Since then, 80% of 
the cancellees have 
reupped. As of 

last week, new 


LAS VEGAS 


"| bookings had bounced back to 50% to 


60% of normal. 


DO IT ONLINE 


§ Amid all the dotcom disasters, online 


booking services are proving to be excel- 


4 lent clearinghouses for tour operators and 


resorts. Expedia, Priceline and Travelocity 
all became profitable this year. Although 
their businesses have been hurt since the 
attacks, analysts point out that their low 
cost structure gives them long-term ad- 
vantages. Expedia, currently 70% owned 
by Microsoft, just inked a partnership 


with online retail powerhouse Amazon. 


IT'S THE CUSTOMER, STUPID 


| While cutting costs, travel companies have 


to make sure that they deliver great ser- 
vice. And they have a special opportunity 
to do that during a period when the ratio 
of employees to customers is unusually 
high. An exception that proves the point: 
One of the few companies benefiting from 
the downturn is Amtrak, whose ridership 
has increased 15% since the attacks. But 
the rail service’s chronic delays and often 
brusque employees are unlikely to bring 
many passengers back once good times 
return. —With reporting by Leslie Everton Brice/ 
Atianta, Desa Philadelphia/New York and Margot 
Roosevelt/Los Angeles 
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Kenny, your 


Kinkos co-worker 


janice, your 
Commercial 
ount Manager 


“We even have an Account Manager who will 
come to your business to help you with all your document needs. 
Great gig, but she doesn’t get to wear an apron’’ 


She does, however, get to customize a plan for all of your document needs. It’s all part of a great service we call Kinko's custom 
business solutions. Your Commercial Account Manager will get a clear picture of your business, then use her expertise to tailor a 
document management process for all of your copying, printing and finishing needs. She'll work with the Kinko's team dedicated 
to producing quality documents on time. No matter how big or small, simple or complex. Any questions? Call 1-888-KINKOS-1 
for more information about a Kinko's Commercial Account Manager (a.k.a. the one wearing the suit) kinko’s 


we re doing more 


MANUALS & REPORTS + BROCHURES + PRESENTATIONS « CHARTS & POSTERS « VOLUME PRINTING « ELECTRONIC FILE SUBMISSION + PICKUP & DELIVERY 
Open 24 hours « www.kinkos.com * America Online’ Keyword: Kinko's * 1-888-KINKOS-1 
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THE PINK COPY GOES TO H.R. 





THE WHITE COPY GOES TO THE CUSTOMER 


THE GREEN COPY GOES TO SALES 
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THE BLUE COPY GOES TO DUSSELDORF 


Or go home early. ara 


route.pdf 


Adobe Acrobat 5.0 lets you convert your forms to a universal digital format. 
It’s time to send all your company’s forms where they've never gone before: the web, Because Adobe’ Acrobat" 5.0 soft- 
ware lets you post any form online. The full version of Adobe Acrobat 5.0 software allows you to convert your existing 
business forms to the universal Adobe PDF format. You can also add live fields for text, check boxes, buttons, even digi- 
tal signatures. So they look just like your paper forms, without the paper. You create and save your forms with Adobe 
Acrobat 5.0, while your users view, fill in and print them with the free Adobe Acrobat Reader” software. You won't waste y Y 
any time distributing or collecting information. And you'll save big time on printing costs. Any way you lookatit,it’s faster, 4 
cheaper and easier than those paper forms. To learn more about Adobe Acrobat 5.0 visit www.adobe.com/fullacrobat Adobe 
everywhere 
you look 

















BY DAREN FONDA 


HE BRAVE SOULS WHO TRY TO FORECAST THE 
U.S. economy spend much of their time 
looking backward for data and precedents. 
So when TIME’s Board of Economists gath- 
ered in New York City, its members referred often 
to the last time the nation was steeling itself for 
war: 1990-91, between the invasion 
of Kuwait and Operation Desert 
Storm. Back then, a relatively 
quick military victory helped spark 
the longest economic expan- 










Looking past thé recession, TIME’s Board of Economists 
sees a recovery Mext year—and stocks rising sooner 





sion in U.S. history. In today’s 
protracted campaign against 































terrorism, few expect a decisive win 
that could trigger a quick rebound. 
But in many ways, our panelists 
agree, the economy is healthier to- 
day than it was 11 years ago. Real oil 
prices and inflation are lower. There’s 
no thrift crisis to stymie lending and no 
budget deficit to discourage policy- 
makers from stimulating demand. Un- 
less there is another catastrophe, our 
economists believe, economic growth 
and employment should begin to re- 
cover in the first half of 2002, with 
more robust growth in the latter 
part of the year. 
For the next few months, to 
be sure, the nation’s prospects 
aren't promising. John Ryding, 
senior economist at Bear 
Stearns, contends that for all 
practical purposes, the econo- 
my fell into recession a year 


DIANE SWONK The chief 

economist at Bank One in 

Chicago, she designed the | 
bank's regional model 

and runs the Corporate | 

Economics Group 














ago, largely as a result of the 
Federal Reserve Board's “assault 
on the equity markets” through 
interest-rate hikes. And since 
May, the message of the markets 
has been that economists “were 
essentially wrong” in forecasting a 
third-quarter recovery, says Hugh 
Johnson, chief investment strategist 
at First Albany Corp. The terror at- 
tacks of Sept. 11, our panelists 
agree, will trigger at least two 
quarters of economic de- 
cline—the classic definition of 
recession. “It’s hard to scare Ameri- 
can consumers out of spending, but 


this event did it,” says Diane HUGH JOHNSON An 
Swonk, chief economist at Bank coereios — 

, anit chiatinnnn, Cll eran in 
One. Adds Mark pacing chief econ Albany, N.Y., he heads 
omist at Economy com: A bunker portfolios of $600 million 
mentality is settling in among con- _at First Albany Corp. 


sumers, investors and businesses.” 

Neither the markets nor the economy is likely to rally until 
Americans feel more confident that they're safe from further ter- 
ror attacks. “I’m not sure we're going to get bin Laden, and that 
may be unsatisfying,” says Andrew Hodge, chief U.S. economist 
for the forecasting firm DRI-WEFA. “You may not have the sort 
of immediate, decisive action that makes people feel that good.” 

That's the bad news. On the plus side, our panelists agree, 
the prospects for a V-shaped recovery—in which a contraction is 
followed by a sharp rebound—are now significantly better. With 
energy prices having stabilized (at least for now) and inflation in 
check, “policymakers have lots of room to maneuver,” says John- 
son. The banking system also appears healthy. “Go back 
10 years,” says Zandi, “and the system was in disarray. Thrifts 
were at death’s door. It wasn’t a question of whether banks 
would make a loan. They didn’t have the capital.” That’s not a 
problem today, with the Fed pumping cash into the system. 

Except in the airline and travel industries, businesses faced 
with declining revenues are taking a hit in their profits while 
“holding up employment and compensation more than we would 
have thought,” notes Hodge. He agrees with Swonk, who says 
we're “well through an inventory cycle,” and purchases of parts 
and equipment will soon pick up. Companies will also be 
spending to fortify against disasters, paying for redundant tele- 
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com gear and back-office operations, Although that 
kind of spending won’t necessarily enhance produc- 
tivity, it should help the battered tech sector. 

The government's attempts to stimulate growth 
through tax cuts, interest-rate reductions and 
spending hikes should kick in by early next year. 

The attacks make it likely that by the end of 2001, 

the Federal Funds rate will fall to 2%, our econo- 
mists say, making the short-term cost of borrowing 
money lower than the inflation rate. Swonk calls the 
Fed’s aggressive policy a good “umbrella in a hailstorm.” 

The Bush Administration and Congress are also try- 

ing to curtail the recession with some old-fashioned 
stimulus, spending on everything from defense 
to airline bailouts and cutting taxes. “You 
might describe it as a ‘guns, butter and pork’ 
fiscal policy,” says Hodge. And there’s evi- 
dence we will get it. Congress is thinking of 
supplementing last spring’s tax cuts with ad- 
ditional reductions in corporate and payroll 
taxes. Stocks of defense contractors like 
Raytheon have surged in anticipation 
of a boom in orders. Meanwhile, 
lobbyists for industries from travel 
to insurance underwriting are 
jockeying for emergency aid. 
Says Zandi: “So far, the outlays 
total $55 billion. Given the talk 
in Washington, the final figure 
could be triple that.” 

Whatever surplus the govern- 
ment was counting on will probably 
vanish, though Ryding thinks we will be 
better off without it. “The policy of run- 
ning a surplus at least the size of the in- 
crease in the Social Security ‘trust fund’ was 

absurd,” he says. “The attacks eliminated the 
constraint and opened the door to more 
spending and tax cuts.” One risk, says Zandi, 
is that higher defense spending could drag 
JOHN RYDING A senior down the economy. 
economist at Bear If military outlays 


Stearns in New York rise as a share of the 


City, he formerly ‘ nation’s economic 
conducted research at . ~es, th ae 
meereen Penance resources, t hat takes 
some of the shine 


off the New Economy going forward. It’s a 
deadweight loss, devoting resources to 
something that adds nothing to productivi- 
ty.” The same effect is already being felt in 
the cargo industry, with shippers planning to 
pass on “security surcharges” to customers. But 
other panelists point out that if smarter spending 





























falling stock mar- 


ANDREW HODGE The 
chief U.S. economist at ket. “You have to 
DRI-WEFA, aforecasting head for the hills if | 
firm in Eddystone, Pa., 2Y 2¢ » 
neon eye home values don’t 


stay firm,” he says. 
When people 
move, they tend to buy new furniture and 
other expensive items, so big-ticket pur- 
chasing, a pillar of the consumer economy, 
hasn’t yet crumbled. 
During past recessions, the stock mar- 
ket rallied in anticipation of a rebound, 
and when economic indicators confirmed 
investors’ predictions, the gains were sus- | 
tained. This recovery should be no different, 
our board members agree; all thought the 
markets would be higher by the end of 2002, and 
most forecast gains of 20% to 30%. “We're set- 
ting the stage for a pretty significant stock-market 
rally over the next year,” Swonk says. 

Cyclicals should lead, as they have in past re- 
coveries, but equity prices in the tech sector may 
not bounce back as quickly, says Hodge, because of 
lingering overcapacity and high stock prices relative 

to revenues and earnings. “Earnings for the entire 
NASDAQ have been running at a nega- 

tive for about a year,” he 
says. “The forward P/E is 
around 109, which is still 
wildly out of place. Even if 
you have a modestly optimistic growth 
view for the sector, you've gota 
valuation problem.” 

Johnson, the only money 
manager on the board, dis- 
agrees. He sees a few bargains 
in the tech sector and in the 
stock market overall. “We're 
in the last stage of a bear 
market,” he says, “and we've 
reached levels that I would 
argue are as undervalued as 
any I've ever seen,” assuming 
reasonable growth in the econ- 
omy and in corporate profits, But 
“what scares me,” Johnson says, 
is that investors have not yet 
bought economists’ optimism 
about a recovery. “The message 
of investors collectively is, Don’t be 
so sure we'll have a V-shaped recov- 
ery.” Johnson, who has worked in 
the industry since 1966, adds that 


U.S. embassy in Paris 











on national defense and private security prevent further terror 
attacks, it will be money well invested. 


he’s learned over many business 
cycles that when the markets differ 








The key to a sustained recovery will of course be consumers. with the 
Our panel expects the unemployment rate to approach 6%, but economists’ MARK ZANDI The 
| if it pushes much beyond that, the falloff in consumer spending forecasts, chief economist at 
3 Economy.com in West 


the markets 
are usually 
right. 


could delay a rebound. So far, spending has held up, says Hodge, 
in part because the “wealth effect” on consumers created by 
rising home values helps offset the negative wealth effect of a 


Chester, Pa.; his website 
receives 2 million page 
@ views a month 
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FINDING MARKET SIGNS 


IN CHARTS IS TOUGH? TRY FINDING THEM IN 


TEA LEAVES. 





You wont see it on Wall Street. But there’s a sign that could mean big trouble for American tea companies. It’s tea leaf damage. To spot 
it, you have to be in position to go to the field where it occurs. In Asia. And Scudder is. Because we know events that happen 
abroad can affect markets here. That’ why we've built a global network of analysts and partners. These experts get information firsthand and 
translate it into smarter investments. Ask your financial advisor how our worldwide perspective can help you. Call Scudder Investments 


at 1-800-621-1048. Or visit www.scudder.com. You'll start seeing all the market signs. Even those that come in Asian tea leaves. 


SCUDDER 


INVESTMENTS 


Translating Opportunity | 


Mutual Funds Annuities Retirement Plans 
For more complete information about Scudder Investn ntact your invest f ctus or call 1-800-621-1 
Read the prospectus carefully before investing. ©2001 Scudder 
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Ac 1 MDX . Whether you're exploring the Grand Tetons or someplace slightly less grand, you'll appreciate 


that the 240-hp MDX has more power, comfort and on- and off-road performance than just about any other luxury SUV in its class. And if the 


road less traveled takes a rocky turn, you'll be prepared with our new VIM-4™ electronic 4-wheel-drive system. The MDX is ready. Are you? 
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TECHNOLOGY 


Terror attacks help 
boost technologies that 
save vital information 


BY ERIC ROSTON 


HE TOP EXECUTIVES OF 
Veritas Software, based 
in Mountain View, Calif., 
called key members of 
their technology staff as soon as 
they learned that terrorists had 
attacked New York City and 
Washington—home to many 
customers, including the Penta- 
gon, that use Veritas products 


to manage the storage of data on every- 
thing from customer accounts to em- 
ployee benefits. The Veritas execs 
prayed that their clients had escaped 
unharmed, but in the meantime they 
mobilized six “swat teams” of techni- 
cians to be dispatched when summoned 
by bewildered companies trying to 
reclaim their data—and their future. 

By Thursday, Greg Coleman, a mem- 
ber of a Veritas “fly-to-site” team, threw a 
complete library of company software into 
his car—there would be no flights to sites 
that week—and drove six hours from New 
Jersey to Boston. There he helped rebuild 
a devastated financial company that was 
based in the World Trade Center but has a 
Boston data center. The company’s tech- 
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| While storage-industry firms’ hard- 
ware and software have become more 


nical experts were lost in the disaster, but | essential, however, companies have 


the firm was able to recover all the work 
to which those technicians had devoted 
themselves. The client, says Coleman, 
“did an excellent job getting the data.” 
Even before Sept. 11, the $40 billion- 
a-year data-storage industry was experi- 
encing brisk demand for its products and 
services, as companies found all sorts of 
efficiencies through instant access to dig- 
ital information on customers, suppliers, 
partners and employees. But the terror 
attacks have reminded many more com- 
panies around the U.S. and the world 
that, after their employees, their data are 
their lifeblood and should be mirrored 
live in at least two locations or backed up 
on tape and remotely stored. 
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seen their stock prices dragged down 
with the rest of the market, amid fero- 
cious competition. Hardware companies 
are moving deeper into software, and 
software companies are helping increase 
data availability and storage efficiency. 
This trend is likely to cause the strongest 
players in the storage industry to snap 
up the marginal players, which tend to 
be the technology innovators. 

The best-known players in the storage 
industry are the ones that peddle big iron: 
EMC, Hitachi Data Systems, IBM and 
Hewlett-Packard sell global companies 
$100,000-per-terabyte, refrigerator-size 
cabinets stocked with software on whirling 
discs that bring order, accessibility and 
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EMC CORP. 

The firm made it big 
peddling storage 
machines but sees 
fatter margins 
ahead with software 


protection to propri- 
etary data. Veritas 
sells much less ex- 
pensive software 
packages that back 
up data on other 
companies’ hardware and that companies 
such as IBM Global Services and SunGard 
use to facilitate disaster recovery. 

For most of the past 10 years, data 
storage has been synonymous with EMC, 
the company based in Hopkinton, Mass., 
whose growth shadowed the e-commerce 
boom and whose market share last year 
reached 35%—three times greater than 
Compaq’s. Thought by many to be un- 
touchable, the company’s stock slid 
through 2001, the result of new competi- 
tive pressures and a slowing economy. 
EMC revealed in July that its second- 
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quarter earnings had fallen 71%. A week 
after the terror attacks, EMC forecasted a 
loss for the first time in 1] years and an- 
nounced 2,400 layoffs. Still, the com- 
pany—with its competitors and analysts— 
understands its leadership position and 
the advantages big firms enjoy during 
hard times. “The weak will fall by the 
wayside, and the strong, like EMC, will 
continue to get stronger,” executive 
chairman Michael Ruettgers told TIME 
a week before the attacks. 

That's a self-serving view, but it’s one 
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2) immediately after 
8] the attack, with 

g data saved by IBM 





re reminded that their 


pushes companies like EMC to diversify 
out of hardware, which has become a 
commodity business with less differenti- 
ation among products, and in which com- 
petition has compressed gross profit 
margins to about 30% to 40%. The manu- 
facturers now see software’s charm—or 
more specifically the charm of its 80% to 
90% margins. In 1999 software composed 
just 10% of EMC’s revenue; in the second 
quarter of 2001 it made up 25%, and it is 
expected to reach 30% in two years, com- 
pared with 50% from hardware. “EMC 








shared by independent analysts. The vol- 

ume of digital information—transaction 

data, e-mail, video images—that compa- 

nies collect and store continues to double 

every year in spite of the dotcom wipeouts. 

“It is the only recession-proof area from a 

| capacity-demand perspective,” says Steve 

Duplessie of the Enterprise Storage 
Group, a research firm based in Milford, 
Mass. “Nobody ever needs less storage.” 

But even as companies generate pro- 

| prietary data at the rate of a Library of 

| Congress once a month, the slumping 
economy has forced them to slash spend- 
ing on information technology. And that 


| sets the bar,” Duplessie says. “By the time 


others reach the bar, EMC has already 
moved somewhere else.” Sun Micro- 
systems, HP and IBM, however, believe 
they are well positioned because they al- 
ready sell comprehensive packages of 
hardware, software and services. 

EMC competes with Veritas in data 
replication, and the two are expected to 
compete even more as EMC moves into 
storage-management software. Veritas, 
which is often sold along with EMC, Sun, 
IBM or HP systems, runs its programs off 
storage hardware and the servers that 
make up enterprises’ local-area networks. 


For that reason and because it does not 
have a vested interest in selling any hard- 
ware of its own, Veritas is compatible 
with many brands. EMC, on the other 
hand, already boasts the largest compa- 
nies as its customers. EMC says its soft- 
ware will eventually manage others’ 
equipment, and it now spends 75% of its 
$1 billion research budget on software; 
that proportion went to hardware a 
decade ago. 

On Sept. 25, HP, which has a partner- 
| ship with cabinetmaker Hitachi, complet- 


is only as secure as their data 


ed its $310 million purchase of Storage- 
Apps, a company based in Bridgewater, 
N.J., that competes with Veritas in making 
tools that allow companies to pool their 
storage devices and access unused space. 
Last month EMC bought Luminate Soft- 
ware of Redwood City, Calif.—its seventh 
software acquisition in nearly two years. 
Veritas and competitors such as 
DataCore, based in Fort Lauderdale, 
Fla., sell software programs that allow a 
customer to pool storage on devices 
otherwise isolated from one another. 
These programs, called virtualization 
technology, are helping raise storage- 
hardware utilization rates to 80% or so 
from their current 50% by allowing iso- 
lated storage servers to communicate 
with one another. That means more stor- 
age without new hardware—but given 
that storage needs are doubling annually, 
for many customers that may only mean 
no new hardware for six months—“and 
we're in the sixth month,” Duplessie 
says. And while the hardware companies 
all express commitment to open storage 
networks, companies such as Sun (which, 





| like HP, is partnered with Hitachi) and 


IBM have a vested interest in selling 
their entire line. 

Industry businesses will continue to 
adapt to customers’ needs. Telecoms 
have begun offering storage as a utility to 
small and midsize enterprises—Bell 
South and Storage Networks, a storage 
services and software company, are ex- 
pected to announce such a partnership 
this month. And despite that 100-GB 
hard drive in your new PC, some indus- 
try players, such as Xdrive of Santa Mon- 
ica, Calif., offer online storage to users of 
home PCs, a place to keep their personal 
documents, favorite videos, music—heck, 
just about anything but old furniture. 
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Workers may soon design, and 


pay more for, their health plans 





BY DANIEL EISENBERG 





OB STEVENS KNEW SOMETHING 


drastic had to be done. His company’s 

health-insurance costs were soaring, up 

about 15% a year. At the same time, his 
employees were becoming increasingly frus- 
trated by the lack of alternatives to the restric- 
tive managed-care coverage he was buying. 








And Stevens runs a hospital. 

So last fall Stevens, the ceo of 
Ridgeview Medical Center, a $110 mil- 
lion-a-year hospital and network of clin- 
ics in suburban Minneapolis, opted for 
an experimental course of treatment. He 
offered his 800 full-time doctors, nurses, 
administrators and other personnel the 
choice of a new scheme called a “defined 
contribution” health plan, courtesy of a 
local start-up known as Definity Health. 

Unlike a traditional, narrowly de- 
fined set of health benefits, this plan lets 
employees spend a portion of their allot- 
ted health dollars—usually around $1,000 
to $2,000 a year—as they see fit. They can 
spend it on the deductible of a basic in- 
demnity policy or opt for alternative 
medicine; if they don’t use up their allo- 
cation before the end of one year, they 
can roll it over to the next. At best, 
Stevens guessed, perhaps an adventurous 
10% to 15% of workers would take the 
leap; in the end, though, more than 
three-quarters signed up. The result, says 
Stevens, is that “we're creating savvy 
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health-care consumers who are really 
thinking about their money.” 

And, it is hoped, spending less of it. 
An economic slump, made worse by the 
Sept. 1] terror attacks, is moving employ- 
ers to shift more health-care costs onto 
workers, according to a new report re- 
leased two weeks ago. But some bosses 
are starting to think their employees 
might be the best weapon in the war 
against health-care inflation. Much as 
401(k) savings plans have supplanted old- 
fashioned guaranteed pensions, such 
consumer-driven health plans aim to 
shift the responsibility—and risk—of em- 
ployer health insurance to the rank and 
file. “We've taught people that when they 
put down a $10 bill and an HMo card, 
they’re entitled to everything,” says Lee 
Newcomer, a managed-care veteran and 
now chief medical officer at benefits 
start-up Vivius. “If you give consumers a 
system indifferent to price, they won’t 
worry about the price.” 

Several start-ups, from Lumenos and 
Vivius to HealthMarket, HealthAllies and 





MyHealthBank, are busy making that ar- 
gument to employers. Major California 
insurer Wellpoint recently rolled out its 
defined-contribution option to small 
businesses, half of which don’t provide 
health insurance at all, and Aetna just 
launched its plan, dubbed HealthFund. 
Though only about 5% of U.S. businesses, 
including Medtronic, Novartis and Tex- 
tron, are testing some sort of defined- 
contribution health plan, more than 20% 
think it’s likely they will offer one in the 
next five years, according to the Kaiser 
Family Foundation. 

That doesn’t necessarily leave every- 
one around the water cooler feeling chip- 
per. Many employees view defined- 
contribution plans as just another 
corporate cutback dressed up as employ- 
ee empowerment. To some degree, 
they’re right. Theoretically at least, com- 
panies can—by paying a fixed amount 
each year instead of a percentage of ever 
rising premiums—better predict and con- 
trol the price of health care, leaving 
workers to pick up the rest. 
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wrong kind of coverage could prove fatal. 
In the absence of risk pooling, older or 
chronically ill workers might not be able 
to afford insurance at all. And as the tax 
code now stands, the cash transfers 
would be treated as regular income. 

The currently avail- 
able models of defined- 
contribution plans aren't 
so Darwinian. Most give 
employees some kind of 

ax-free personal health ac- 
o they can manage their 
Ith-care dollars, along with 
a wraparound, high- 
deductible insurance pol- 
icy for catastrophic and 
other care. Companies 
still negotiate rates and 
discounts on behalf of 
their entire work force. 
But because many of the 
most onerous restrictions 
of managed care—from pre- 
certifications and referrals to 
utilization review—are elimi- 

















































nated, 
the new 
plans hope to Vivi 
attract much big- 1-877-729-9400 
ger networks of 


physicians. Defini- 






FIRMS THAT HELP YOU 
BUILD A PERSONAL HMO 


To help control the rising cost of health care, start-up companies are 
offering employers a new alternative to HMOs’ narrowly defined, 
uniform sets of benefits. Under these defined-contribution plans, 
employees can use their allotted health dollars as best suits 
them—putting more toward a basic indemnity policy or altemative 
medicine, and rolling over into the next year any money that's left. 
Here are some of the newfangled insurers pioneering this approach. 





MyHealthBank 





Definity Health ty Health, for in- 


stance, has signed 
up renowned, 
choosy providers 
like the Mayo Clinic and Cleveland Clin- 
ic. Innovators such as HealthMarket, 
Definity and Vivius plan to let individual 
physicians set their own discounted rates 
rather than establish one flat, across-the- 
board price. The idea is that consumers, 
armed with a wealth of data on the Net, 


Cash transfers, the earliest and most 
radical form of defined-contribution 
plans to be laid on the table, have already 
got a cool reception. Under these 
schemes, employees would simply be 
handed the $4,000 to $6,000 that compa- 









































nies typically spend on their annual 
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now CEO of HealthMarket. Wiggins also 
wants to offer set rates for entire 
episodes of care—like heart bypass 
surgery—because you'd hardly be in a 
position to shop around if you needed 
one done in a hurry. 

Vivius lets patients construct their 
personal provider networks with 22 spe- 
cialists, from a primary-care physician to 
a cardiologist. HealthAllies provides a 
wide selection of discounted services not 
typically covered, from laser surgery and 
acupuncture to vision care and in-vitro 
fertilization. MyHealthBank, which has 
partnered with Regence Blue Cross/Blue 
Shield to focus on small employers in the 
Northwest, hopes eventually to offer con- 
sumers a debit card to have their visits to 
the doctor automatically paid out of their 
accounts. In such a competitive market, 
says Harvard Business School professor 
Regina Herzlinger, doctors will finally of- 
fer services that consumers really want, 
such as integrated teams to better treat 
chronic illnesses, which account for close 
to 80% of health-care costs. 





just getting started, Vivius plans to let 
consumers comparison shop for medical 
care, and allow individual doctors to set 
their own discounted rates 








This Glendale, Calif._based start-up has 
hrived by serving as an adjunct to 
raditional insurance, offering discounted 
services like laser surgery or acupuncture 





Still, it’s not at all clear how many 
consumers are ready to make so many 
complicated decisions—from designing 
their deductibles or premiums to 
researching and shopping around for 
the best deal in dermatology. “Isn’t it a 
bit of a stretch to think that consumers 
can intelligently negotiate with 
doctors?” wonders Sally Trude 

of the Washington-based Center for 
Studying Health System Change. 

















health insurance and left to buy an indi- 
vidual policy on the open market. But in- 
dividual policies tend to be much more 
expensive than group ones. Buying the 


could then comparison shop. 
“Eventually, the better doctors will 

get paid more,” says Steve Wiggins, 

founder of Oxford Health Plans and 
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Perhaps, but considering how 
| poorly the supposed experts have 
| fared, don’t consumers at least deserve 


a chance? ib 
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PEST CONTROL BREAKTHROUGH 


High-tech unit makes your house 
unfriendly to pests, not your family 


PestContro™ II uses digital electromagnetic and ultrasonic technology 
to control a variety of pests in your home safely, silently and effectively. 


estContro II combines electromagnetic 

technology and dual ultrasonic waves 

to solve a variety of household pest 
problems. This amazing device uses your 
home's existing electrical wiring to create a 
shifting electromagnetic field. This creates 
an environment that is uncomfortable for 
pests, driving them from their hiding places 
in walls, ceilings and floors. Simultaneously, 
a harsh, ultrasonic siren blasts sound from 
the unit’s dual speakers. This sound is inaud- 
ible to humans, but it creates an incredible 
disturbance for pests. In two to four weeks, 
the pests are driven from the area. 
Safe and effective. Even though it makes 
life unbearable for a variety of insects, rodents 


and other pests, PestContro II is harmless 
to children and household pets, such as 
cats, dogs, fish and birds. The unit features 
a two-setting intensity selector that allows 
you to adjust the setting for those house- 
hold pets that may be affected by certain 
pitches, like lizards, hamsters and gerbils. 


Just plug it in. Simply place the PestContro 
Il unit, which has 25% more power than the 
original PestContro, in a centrally located 
area and it goes to work immediately, using 
a new technology called “phase-shift-cur- 
rent.” By shifting the electromagnetic field 
throughout the home's wiring, it controls 
pests in the walls, ceilings and floors, where 


2,500 sq. ft 
coverage 4 
4 — a 


Even though it makes life unbearable for a variety 
of insects, rodents and other pests, PestContro Il 
is harmless to children and household pets, 
such as cats, dogs, fish and birds. 


Try it risk-free. PestContro II is backed by 
TechnoScout's exclusive risk-free trial. If you 
aren't completely satisfied, simply return it 
within 30 days for a full “No Questions 
Asked” refund. 


$49.95 se.95 saH 
$39.95 each 
Please mention product code 13333-18751. 


the majority of pests live. This interference 
covers an area of up to 2500 square feet. 
Then, the dual speakers each blast ultrasonic 
sound. You can use the intensity selector 

to customize your control. Lower ultrasonic 
sounds tend to influence larger creatures, 
such as rats, lizards, roaches and spiders. 
The higher setting is more irritating to 
smaller pests, such as ants, ticks, fleas 

and other insects. 





For fastest service, call toll-free 24 hours a day 


800-992-2966 
To order by mail, send check or money order for $49.95 


including ‘SGH. Or charge it to your credit card by 
enclosing your account number and expiration date, 


Virginia residents only—please add 4.5% sales tax. 
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ONSTAR BATMAN ADVENTURE OFFICIAL RULES 


NO PURCHASE OR ONLINE ENTRY NECESSARY. VOID WHERE PROHIBITED. Voio IN PUERTO RICO. A PURCHASE WILL NOT INCREASE YOUR CHANCES OF WINNING. SWEEPSTAKES BEGINS 
AT 12:01 A.M. PACIFIC TIME (PT) ON 9/4/01 AND ENDS AT 11:59 P.M. PT ON 2/28/02 (“SWEEPSTAKES PERio0”). ELIGIBILITY: SWEEPSTAKES IS OFFERED ONLY TO LEGAL RESIDENTS OF 
THE UNITED STATES (INCLUDING ALASKA AND HAWAII) WHO ARE LICENSED ORIVERS, 16 YEARS OF AGE OR OLDER. EMPLOYEES (AND THE IMMEDIATE FAMILIES ANO MEMBERS OF THE SAME 
HOUSEHOLD OF SUCH EMPLOYEES) OF ONSTAR CORPORATION (“SPONSOR”), GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION, WARNER BROS. ONLINE, DC COMICS, THEIR RESPECTIVE DIVISIONS, AFFILIATES, 
DEALERS, SUBSIDIARIES, AND ADVERTISING AND PROMOTION AGENCIES ARE NOT ELIGIBLE TO ENTER. HOW TO ENTER: THERE ARE TWO WAYS TO ENTER THE SWEEPSTAKES: 1) DURING THE 
SWEEPSTAKES PERIOD, COMPLETE THE ONLINE SWEEPSTAKES ENTRY FORM AT ONSTAR.COM AND SUBMIT AS DIRECTED PRIOR TO 11:59 P.M. PT ON 2/28/02: OR 2) MAIL A 3” XS” PAPER ON 
WHICH YOU HAVE PRINTED YOUR NAME, ADORESS, DAYTIME PHONE AND THE WORDS “ONSTAR BATMAN ADVENTURE” TO: ONSTAR BATMAN ADVENTURE SWEEPSTAKES, PO Box 508, Bynon, 
Mi 48416. ALL MAIL-IN ENTRIES MUST BE POSTMARKED BY 2/28/02 AND RECEIVED BY 3/5/02. LIMIT ONE ENTRY PER PERSON OR EMAIL ADDRESS REGARDLESS OF ENTRY METHOO. MULTIPLE ENTRIES FROM 
THE SAME PERSON OR EMAIL ADDRESS OR ENTRIES GENERATED BY A SCRIPT, MACRO OR OTHER AUTOMATED MEANS WILL BE DISQUALIFIED. IN THE EVENT OF A DISPUTE, INTERNET ENTRIES WILL BE OFEMED 
MADE BY THE AUTHORIZED ACCOUNT HOLDER OF THE EMAIL ADORESS SUBMITTED AT THE TIME OF ENTRY, THE AUTHORIZED ACCOUNT HOLDER IS THE NATURAL PERSON WHO IS ASSIGNED TO THE EMAIL ADDRESS 
BY AN INTERNET ACCESS PROVIDER, ONLINE SERVICE PROVIDER, OR OTHER ORGANIZATION THAT IS RESPONSIBLE FOR ASSIGNING EMAIL ADDRESSES OR THE DOMAIN ASSOCIATED WITH THE SUBMITTED EMAIL 
ADORESS. ENTRIES THAT ARE INCOMPLETE, ILLEGIBLE OR CORRUPTED ARE VOID AND WILL NOT BE ACCEPTED FOR ENTRY. ALL ENTRIES BECOME THE PROPERTY OF SPONSOR AND WILL NOT BE ACKNOWLEDGED 
OR RETURNED, NO MECHANICAL REPRODUCTIONS PERMITTED, PRIZES/APPROXIMATE RETAIL VALUE (ARV): ONE (1) GRANO PRIZE ~ A SEVEN-DAY TRIP FOR ONE TO LOS ANGELES, CALIF., AND A WALK-ON 
PART FOR THE WINNER IN THE NEXT ORIGINAL SERIES BATMAN FILM. PRIZE CONSISTS OF ROUND-TRIP, COACH AIR TRAVEL FROM THE MAJOR COMMERCIAL AIRPORT NEAREST WINNER'S RESIDENCE, SIX NIGHTS 
ACCOMMODATIONS AND $500 ($3,500); One (1) FIRST PRIZE — WINNER'S CHOICE OF ONE OF THE FOLLOWING 36 ONSTAR-EQUIFPED 2001 Of 2002 MODEL VEN S (VEHICLES ARE 2001 MODEL YEAR, 
UNLESS SPECIFICALLY IDENTIFIED AS 2002): 2002 AcURA RL ($45,150), Buick CenTuRY LIMITED SPECIAL EDITION ($25,651), BUICK LESABRE LIMITED ($28,950), Burck PARK AVENUE ULTRA 
($38,215), BUICK REGAL GS SEDAN ($26,390), 2002 BUICK RENDEZVOUS CXL ($31,672), CADILLAC CATERA SEDAN ($31,305), CADILLAC DEVILLE DTS ($46,517), CADILLAC ELDORADO TouRING CourE 
($44,011), 2002 CADILLAC ESCALADE AWD ($49,290), CADILLAC SEVILLE STS ($48,245), 2002 CHEVROLET AVALANCHE 4WD ($34,618), CHEVROLET IMPALA LS SEDAN ($23,345), CHEVROLET MONTE 
CARLO LS Coure ($22,520), CHEVROLET SILVERADO 3500 REGULAR CAB ($28,461), CHEVROLET SUBURBAN 4WD LT ($30,780), CHEVROLET TAHOE 4WD LT ($27,857), 2002 CHEVROLET TRAILBLAZER 
4WD LTZ ($33,730), CHEVROLET VENTURE WARNER BROS. EDITION ($30,770), 2002 GMC Envoy 4WD SLT ($33,820), GMC SitRRA 1500 SLT ($28,331), GMC Sicmea C3 3500 SLT ($34,331), GMC 
YUKON SLT ($35,328), GMC YUKON DEWAL! AWD ($46,150), GMC YUKON XL SLT ($38,233), GMC YUKON XL DENALI ($47,650), OLOSMOBILE AURORA 4.0 SEDAN ($34,794), 2002 OLDSMOBILE 
BRAVADA ($31,760), OLOSMOBILE INTRIGUE GL SEDAN ($24,270), OLOSMOBILE SILHOUETTE PREMIERE ($33,320), PONTIAC AZTEK GT AWD ($26,915), PONTIAC BONNEVILLE SSE! SEDAN ($32,560), 
PONTIAC GRAND PRIX GT SEDAN ($22,110), PONTIAC MONTANA REGULAR LENGTH ($26,095), SAAB 9-3 Coupe ($26,495), OF SAAR 9-5 SEDAN ($33,995), ONE HUNDRED Firty (150) Second Prizes 
— LIMITED-EDITION BATMAN BATARANG ($80); FIVE HUNDRED (500) THIRD PRIZES ~ LIMITED-EDITION MINI BATMOBILE ($6), WINNERS ARE RESPONSIBLE FOR ALL TAXES AND ANY COSTS AND EXPENSES 
NOT SPECIFIED RELATED TO THE ACCEPTANCE AND USE OF THE PRIZE. GRAND PRIZE TRIP MUST BE TAKEN ON DATES DETERMINED BY SPONSOR. IN THE EVENT THAT THE NEXT BATMAN FILM IS NOT IN 
PRODUCTION PRIOR TO 12/31/03, THE WALK-ON PART OF THE GRAND PRIZE WILL NOT BE FULFILLED. FIRST PRIZE WINNER MUST TAKE DELIVERY OF PRIZE VEHICLE THROUGH SPONSOR-SELECTED DEALERSHIP 
WITHIN 60 DAYS OF NOTICE OF AVAILABILITY OR PRIZE WILL BE FORFEITED AND AWARDED TO AN ALTERNATE. FIRST PRIZE WINNER ALSO RESPONSIBLE FOR REGISTRATION, TITLE AND LICENSE FEES, INSURANCE 
AND ALL OTHER COSTS INCURRED IN REGISTERING OR USING THE VEHICLE, AS WELL AS ALL COSTS ASSOCIATED WITH ANY AVAILABLE UPGRADE/OPTION PACKAGES AND MUST PRESENT VALIO DRIVER'S LICENSE 
AND SATISFACTORY PROOF OF INSURANCE PRIOR TO DELIVERY. PRIZE WINNER SELECTION: PRIZE WINNERS WILL BE SELECTED IN A RANDOM DRAWING, CONDUCTED ON OR ABOUT 3/15/02 FROM AMONG ALL 
ENTRIES RECEIVED. EXPOSURE MARKETING, INC., AN INDEPENDENT JUDGING ORGANIZATION, WILL CONDUCT DRAWING. WINNERS WILL BE NOTIFIED BY MAIL AND/OR PHONE AND GRAND ANO FIRST PRIZE 
WINNERS WILL BE REQUIRED TO COMPLETE, HAVE NOTARIZED AND RETURN AN AFFIDAVIT OF ELIGIBILITY AND LIABILITY RELEASE AND, WHERE LEGAL, A PUBLICITY RELEASE FORM WITHIN SEVEN DAYS OF 
RECEIPT. IF GRAND OR FIRST PRIZE WINNER IS NOT OF THE AGE OF MAJORITY IN THE STATE OF RESIDENCE (“MINOR”), THE PRIZE WILL BE AWARDED IN THE NAME OF THE PARENT OR LEGAL GUARDIAN. 
PRIZES ARE NEITHER TRANSFERABLE NOR EXCHANGEABLE FOR CASH; HOWEVER, SPONSOR RESERVES THE RIGHT TO SUBSTITUTE A PRIZE OF COMPARABLE OR GREATER VALUE DUE TO UNAVAILABILITY. IF A 
PRIZE IS REFUSED OR PRIZE NOTIFICATION IS RETURNED OR DEEMED UNDELIVERABLE, AN ALTERNATE WINNER WILL BE SELECTED. THE ODDS OF WINNING DEPEND ON THE NUMBER OF VALID ENTRIES RECEIVED. 
CONDITIONS: SPONSOR IS NOT RESPONSIBLE FOR ERROR, OMISSION, INTERRUPTION, DELETION, DEFECT, DELAY IN OPERATIONS OR TRANSMISSION, THEFT OR DESTRUCTION OR UNAUTHORIZED ACCESS TO 
OW ALTERATIONS OF ENTRY MATERIALS, OR FOR TECHNICAL, NETWORK, TELEPHONE, COMPUTER, HAROWARE OR SOFTWARE MALFUNCTIONS OF ANY KIND, OR INACCURATE TRANSMISSION OF, Of FAILURE OF 
SPONSOR TO RECEIVE ENTRY INFORMATION ON ACCOUNT OF TECHNICAL PROBLEMS OR TRAFFIC CONGESTION ON THE INTERNET OR AT ANY WEB SITE OR ANY COMBINATION THEREOF, SPONSOR IS ALSO NOT 
RESPONSIBLE FOR ANY INJURY OR DAMAGE TO ENTRANT'S OR ANY OTHER'S COMPUTER RELATED TO OR RESULTING FROM PLAYING OR DOWNLOADING ANY MATERIALS IN THE SWEEPSTAKES, OR FOR ENTRIES 
OW MAIL THAT ARE LATE, LOST, MISOIRECTED, DAMAGED, ILLEGIBLE OR POSTAGE-DUE. SPONSOR MESERVES THE RIGHT, IN ITS SOLE DISCRETION, TO CANCEL SWEEPSTAKES IN ITS ENTIRETY, OR ONLY THE 
ONLINE PORTION, IF IT BECOMES TECHNICALLY CORRUPTED OR BECAUSE OF UNAUTHORIZED HUMAN INTERVENTION, IN THAT EVENT, SPONSOR WILL SELECT WINNER(S) FROM ALL ELIGIBLE ENTRIES RECEIVED 
PRIOR TO EXERCISING ITS RIGHTS TO SUSPEND OR CANCEL THE SWEEPSTAKES AND WILL POST NOTIFICATION OF CANCELLATION ON ONSTAR.COM. CAUTION: ANY ATTEMPT BY A CONTESTANT OR ANY OTHER 
INDIVIDUAL TO DELIBERATELY DAMAGE ANY WEB SITE OR UNDERMINE THE LEGITIMATE OPERATION OF THE SWEEPSTAKES MAY BE A VIOLATION OF CRIMINAL AND CIVIL LAWS AND SHOULD 
SUCH AN ATTEMPT BE MADE, SPONSOR RESERVES THE RIGHT TO PROSECUTE ANY SUCH INDIVIDUAL TO THE FULLEST EXTENT PERMITTED BY LAW. BY ENTERING, PARTICIPANTS (A) AGREE TO 
THESE OFFICIAL RULES AND THE DECISIONS OF THE SPONSOR AND JUDGES WHICH SHALL BE FINAL IN ALL RESPECTS; (B) RELEASE GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION, ONSTAR CORPORATION, WARNER BROS. 
ONLINE, DC COMICS, THEIM RESPECTIVE DIVISIONS, SUBSIDIARIES, AFFILIATES, AND ADVERTISING AND PROMOTION AGENCIES AND EXPOSURE MARKETING, INC., THEIR RESPECTIVE DIRECTORS. OFFICERS AND 
EMPLOYEES FROM ANY AND ALL LIABILITY FOR ANY INJURIES, LOSSES OR DAMAGES OF ANY KIND CAUSED GY THEIR PARTICIPATION OR RESULTING FROM ACCEPTANCE, POSSESSION, USE, OR MISUSE OF ANY 
PRIZE; AND (C) ACKNOWLEDGE THAT SAID PARTIES HAVE NEITHER MADE NOR ARE IN ANY MANNER RESPONSIBLE OR LIABLE FOR ANY WARRANTY, REPRESENTATION OR GUARANTER, EXPRESSED OF IMPLIED, 
1M FACT OR IN LAW, RELATIVE TO A PRIZE INCLUDING, BUT NOT LIMITED TO, ITS QUALITY, EXCEPT IN REGARD TO SPONSOR, FOR THE STANDARD LIMITED WARRANTY PROVIDED 
WITH THE FIRST PRIZE VEHICLES. NONCOMPLIANCE WITH THE OFFICIAL RULES WILL RESULT IN DISQUALIFICATION. WINNERS/RULES: FOR NAMES OF PRIZE WINNERS OR A 
COPY OF THE OFFICIAL RULES, MAIL A STAMPED, SELF-ADORESSED ENVELOPE TO: ONSTAR BATMAN ADVENTURE SWEEPSTAKES WINNERS/RULES, PO Box 181, BYRON, MI 
48418. PLEASE SPECIFY “WINNERS’ LIST” OR “RULES” ON THE ENVELOPE. ONLY ONE REQUEST PER ENVELOPE. SPONSOR: ONSTAR CORPORATION, A WHOLLY OWNED 
SUBSIDIARY OF GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION, 1400 STEPHENSON HIGHWAY, TROY, MI 48083. ADMINISTRATOR: Exposure MARKETING, INC., 1532 N. Orpraxt, 
Ausurn HiLis, MI 48326. 
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Buy this SUV, help send your kid to college. 


Chevrolet TrailB 


America’s leading companies can help you save thousands more for college 


A sampling 

Contributing Companies 
GM 

AT&T 

Citibank* 

ExxonMobil 

Toys"R"Us, Inc. 


Century 21? Coldwell Banker® 


and ERA" offices 
America Online 
Staples 
Borders® and Waldenbooks* 
7,400 Restaurants 
70+ Online Shopping Sites 


Contribution Amount 

$150 on vehicle purchase or lease” 
4% of long distance phone service 
1% of credit card purchases 

up to 2 cents per gallon 

2% of purchases 


5% of sale price** 

$50 for new or referred account 
2% of purchases 

2% of purchases 

10% of total bill 

up to 15% of purchases 


Visit upromise.com/gm for a complete list of contributing companies 


Specific terms and conditions apply to each company's contributions. Contributing companies, 


contribution levels and terms and conditions subject to change without notice 


*To be eligible for GM contribution, a customer must have been a Upromise member for 
at least thirty days before the purchase or lease transaction and register their vehicle 
at upromise.com within six months of the delivery date For additional information 


visit upromise.com 


**Assumes an evenly split 6% commission from participating real estate offices. Actual 
contribution may be higher or lower depending upon the commission and/or commission 
split associated with a particular transaction. This program void where prohibited by law 


CHEVROLET 


PONTIAC 


Oldsmobile 





Wouldn't it be nice if you could grow your child's 
college fund by buying the car of your dreams? 
We think so. That’s why General Motors is the sole 
automotive sponsor of Upromise, a whole new 
way to save for college. Here’s how it works: Join 
Upromise, buy or lease a new GM vehicle and we 
will contribute $150 to your Upromise college 
savings account. If anyone else in your family, or 
even a friend, joins Upromise and buys or leases 
a vehicle, that purchase can count too. Plus, 
hundreds of other companies, including AT&T, 
ExxonMobil, McDonald's” and Toys”R” Us will also 
contribute a portion of your spending with 
them to your Upromise college savings account. 
It could easily add up to thousands of dollars for 
college. If there’s a college-bound child in your 
family, there should be a GM car in your garage. 


Join Upromise for free at upromise.com/gm. 
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Amy Dickinson 


Getting Over the Hurdles 


A new Brazelton book shows parents how 


their behavior can help kids find their way 


WHAT LIES BEHIND THE TEMPERS, COMPULSIONS, TEARS AND 
laughter of young children? Dr. T. Berry Brazelton and Joshua 
Sparrow, a child psychiatrist, have come up with the term 
touchpoints in a new book to describe the bursts of inexplicable 
behavior that seem to grip young children just before they make a 
developmental leap. A child just about to walk, for instance, might 
be restless at night, or cranky for days, until the afternoon she 





masters her first shaky trip 
across the carpet. Or a three- 
year-old struggling to acquire 
his language skills might have 
daily meltdowns until he can 
make himself understood 
verbally. Milestones, such as 
new siblings or the first day 
of school, can trigger bouts 
of regression that make sense 
only later—once parents have 
had a chance to analyze their 
child’s difficulties. 

In Touchpoints Three to 
Six, Brazelton and Sparrow 
profile four imagined 
children of different 
temperaments as they 
progress from nursery school 
to first grade. Brazelton and 
Sparrow are great believers 
in the power of parents’ 
modeling good behavior for 
their children, and they give 


BRAZELTON 





brother and grows out them for their 
of the problem. When ; weaknesses become 
parents are calm, they Nee ~more surefooted, fairer 
demonstrate just the and better equipped to 
sort of self-control their help them develop. 

| kids need to learn. The Brazelton and Sparrow 
authors are especially good constantly remind us of the 


readers the same treatment— | at illustrating the inescapable | joy and hilarity of parenting. 
showing us how thoughtful role of the child’s individual A scene describing five- 
adults react when their temperament on behavior. year-old “Billy” trying to glue 
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ASTHMA 
RISK 
According 
to a study in 
the October 

issue of 
Pediatrics, kids 

genetically 
susceptible to 
asthma face more 
than double the risk 

of developing the 
disease by the time 
they are eight if their 
parents had trouble caring 

for them in infancy. The 

study’s authors speculate 
that maternal depression or 
marital conflicts could cause 
emotional stress to the infant, 
impairing development of the 
immune system. 


DATING DANGER Up to a third 
of American teens have 
experienced psychological or 
physical violence in a dating 
relationship, according to a 
new study. Researchers at 
the University of North Caroli- 
na at Chapel Hill surveyed 
6,897 teens and found that 
20% had experienced 
psychological violence—most 
often name calling or threats. 
An additional 12% reported 
being physically hurt. The 
study noted that victimization 
rates were similar for boys 
and girls. 


HEALTHY TVA recent study has 
concluded that some TV watch- 
ing has long-range benefits for 
children in low- to moderate- 
income families. University of 
Texas at Austin researchers 
analyzed over three years the 
viewing habits of 200 children, 
2 to 7. The results showed that 
kids who spent even a few 
hours a week watching educa- 
tional shows such as Sesame 
Street or Mister Wizard's World 
had higher academic test 
scores three years later (han 
those who watched no such 
programs. -By Lisa McLaughlin 





As a mother raising a 
child whose temperament is 


children hit the skids, For 
example, after his mother 


brings home a new baby, almost the polar opposite of 
“Billy,” 3, regresses and wets | mine, I liked the admonition 
his bed at night. Billy’s “When you try to change a 
parents don’t make a big deal child’s temperament, you 

of it and let him wear a | can’t. But if you try to do so, 
diaper to bed. He soon you are saying to the child, 
adjusts to his new role as big | ‘I don’t like the way you 


For more on T. Berry Brazelton, 
check out www.parentstalk.com 


are.’” Parents who learn to 
appreciate their children’s 
| strengths and don’t condemn 





back his little sister’s hair 
made me remember how 
often life with kids is like 
hanging around with the 
Three Stooges. 

Reading the authors’ 
stories of children made 
me realize once again 
what a privilege it is— 
especially during these 
complicated times—to watch 
a child grow. cf 
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RING OF PREVENTION In its 
ongoing search for the perfect 
birth-control device, the Food 
and Drug Administration has 
approved a new one called 
NuvaRing. It's a clear, flexible 
plastic ring that's inserted into 
the vagina once a month and 
emits the same hormones 
used in the Pill but in lower 
(and presumably safer) doses. 
It should be available by spring. 


GLOWING RESULTS What 
makes ovarian cancer so dead- 
ly is that there's no foolproof 
way to catch it early. Now re- 
searchers have developed an 
extremely sensitive test that 
finds tumors when they're still 
tiny—at least in mice. The ani- 
mals were injected with a gene 
that infects only cancer cells 
and produces a protein that 
glows under fluorescent light. 


BUTT-FREE Teenagers may fi- 
nally be getting the message. 
From 1997 to 1999, the num- 
ber of 12- to 17-year-olds who 
took up smoking dropped by a 
third. Experts would like to 
think health concerns are driv- 
ing the change, but it could be 
simple economics. A pack in 
1999 cost $3, compared with 
$2 in 1997. 





MERCURY RISING Without 
conceding any clear or present 
danger, a panel of experts has 
warned doctors against using 
vaccines that contain the pre- 
servative thimerosal. Their 
concern: mercury in thimerosal 
can cause neurological dam- 
age in kids. Vaccines with the 
preservative haven't been 
made since 1999, but older 
lots can still be found on clinic 
shelves. —By Janice M. Horowitz 


Sources: Good News—FDA; Gynecologic Oncology; 
U.S. Dept. of HHS. Bad News—Institute of Medicine 
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Post-Traumatic Infection 


Some who donated blood on Sept. 11 are discovering 
they have hepatitis. Now they need to learn their A, B, Cs 


has been rejected because it 
tested positive for various dis- 
eases, chief among them he- 
patitis, an infection of the liv- 
er. Cynics say no good deed 
goes unpunished, but this turn 
of events could be a blessing in 
disguise. Hepatitis treatments 
have progressed rapidly in re- 
cent years. To avail yourself of 
them, you first have to know 
what you're infected with. 

Hepatitis doesn’t usually 
get the kind of public attention 
given to, say, cancer or heart 
disease, so there’s a lot of con- 
fusion out there about just 
what it is and what can be 
done to treat or prevent it. 

For starters, the word 
hepatitis simply means inflam- 
mation of the liver. There’s an 
alphabet soup of viruses that 
cause the inflammation, and 
treatment depends on which 
virus is to blame. Three vi- 
ruses—A, B and C—cause most 
of the problems in the U.S. 

Hepatitis A is the one you 
hear about when it strikes at 
restaurants, picnics or other 
large gatherings. Neither blood 
borne nor generally fatal, it’s 
easily transmitted by an infect- 
ed food handler. Washing your 
hands after going to the bath- 





To learn more, visit cde.gov or 


e-mail gorman@time.com 








room and before eating can 
help prevent its spread. There’s 
also an effective vaccine. 


Hepatitis B is not so easy 
to catch, but it’s still serious. 
Each year it kills about 5,000 
Americans, and many thou- 
sands more develop a chronic 
infection that in some cases 
will trigger liver cancer or oth- 
er problems. The hepatitis-B 
virus is generally transmitted 
in utero from mother to child, 
through sexual activity or by 
close contact with infected 
blood. A vaccine is available. 

Hepatitis C, like hepatitis 
B, seems to be transmitted 
most often through sexual 
contact or tainted blood. Hep- 
atitis C, however, is much 
more likely to lead to serious 
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AMONG THE MANY THINGS I WILL NEVER FORGET ABOUT SEPT. 11 

is the sight of New Yorkers gathering by the thousands to give 

blood. The lines outside the New York Blood Center stretched 

around the block, a scene repeated across the U.S. as blood dona- 

tions tripled and many would-be donors had to be turned away. 
Some folks who have tried to give—at least 150 in New York 

City—are getting calls and letters informing them that their blood 





complications. No vaccine is 
available, but last week re- 
searchers in Germany report- 
ed that giving interferon at the 
earliest stages of a hepatitis-C 
infection dramatically increas- 
es the chances of clearing the 
virus from the body. 

A month after the attacks, 
Americans in record numbers 
are still donating blood, Un- 
fortunately, the building col- 
lapses were so devastating 
that not much blood was 
needed. But there are still 
plenty of smaller emergen- 
cies for which donated blood 
can make a difference. We 
can’t all become heroes by 
rushing into burning build- 
ings; some of us just have to 
roll up our sleeves. a 
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Back in Fashion: Dividends 


For investors burned by the new new thing, maybe it’s 
time for an old idea: shares that pay cash every quarter 





Nortel isn’t alone. From 
Internet equipment to Inter- 
net retailing, the new new 
thing hasn’t worked—not for 
investors anyway. So maybe 
it’s time for an old, old strate- 
gy: investing for dividends. 

During the ’90s, investors 
didn’t want dividends. They 
preferred that management 
drive up the stock price by 
reinvesting in the business or 
buying back shares. Those 
strategies worked in a fast- 
growing economy. And they 
worked for tax reasons be- 
cause dividends are treated as 
ordinary income and thus typ- 
ically taxed at a higher rate 
than capital gains. 

No shock, then, that the 
share of earnings that S&P 500 
companies pay as cash divi- 
dends has eroded steadily 
since the past recession, in 
1991. Then companies paid 
out 75% of earnings as divi- 
dends. The ratio fell to an all- 
time low of 33% last year. 
Amid the current slump, some 
companies have cut their divi- 
dends—and others might join 
them as their profits get 
squeezed. Yet here’s why 
dividend-paying stocks might 
come back: 





For more news on stocks and the 
economy, see time.com/business 
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Ford 

Boston Properties 
Philip Morris 

DTE Energy 

Bank of America 


BOOMERS RETIRING As the 
oldest members of the huge 
baby-boom generation ap- 
proach retirement—and after 
the searing market drop this 
year and last—they will be 
looking for less risky invest- 
ments. Dividend-paying stocks 
are just the thing. They tend to 
hold up better in weak mar- 
kets because they guarantee 
income and yet preserve the 
likelihood of capital gains in a 
recovery. High yields may also 
signal value. The popular Dogs 
of the Dow strategy calls for 
buying the five highest yield- 
ing Dow stocks each year— 


HERE’S A REVEALING TALE THAT WAS ON EVERYONE’S LIPS IN THE 
financial world last week. If you invested $1,000 in Nortel Net- 
works a year ago, you would now have stock worth $82. If instead 
you spent $1,000 on Budweiser and drank it, you would have not 
just the obvious reason to smile but a subtle one too. On the basis 
of a nickel-per-can deposit, the empties would be worth $91. 
How’s that for a New Economy slap in the face? 





usually the five whose prices 
have been beaten down the 
most. Results weren't great in 
the booming ’90s but should 
improve in leaner times. 

LOW INTEREST RATES 
Bonds, money-market funds 
and other interest-paying in- 
vestments haven't carried 
yields this low since the 1960s. 
For income, it may make more 
sense to own a stock like Ban- 
dag, a profitable industrial-tire 
company with a dividend yield 
of 4.6%—about the same as on 
| long-term Treasury bonds. 

STRONG FUNDAMENTALS 
As investors look ahead to a re- 














covery, they will favor stocks 
of familiar companies with sol- 
id balance sheets that do well 
on the rebound. Often such 
stocks also carry the highest 
dividend yields. Look at banks 
(AmSouth, U.S. Bancorp), ba- 
sic materials (Dow Chemical, 
Lubrizol), energy (Consol En- 
ergy), manufacturers (Dana, 
Ford), real estate investment 
trusts (AMB Property, Federal 
REIT), utilities (Con Edison), 
and food and tobacco (UST, 
Philip Morris). 

NEW MARKET REALITIES 
After years of soaring more 
than 20% annually, stocks are 
likely to rise much more slow- 
ly—something in line with, 
and maybe much lower than, 
the 10%-to-12% total return 
that blue chips have delivered 
over the past 75 years. As 
stocks’ prices rise more slowly, 
their dividend income takes 
on greater significance. 

FEWER GROWTH OPPORTU- 
NITIES This global economic 
slowdown could be with us for 
years. That means firms have 
fewer chances for growth, no 
matter how much they rein- 
vest. They can still use cash to 
buy back stock. But in a persis- 
tent bear market, a more cer- 
tain way to reward sharehold- 
ers is to raise the dividend. 

TAX-DEFERRED ACCOUNTS 


| The higher tax rate on divi- 


dend income is meaningless 
when a stock is owned in a 
tax-deferred account, like a 
rollover tRA or a 401(k). Three 
of the best-managed equity- 
income stock mutual funds are 
Janus Aspen Equity income 
(with an annualized three-year 
return of 13%), American Cen- 
tury Equity Income (12.8%) 
and Van Kampen Equity 
Income (11.9%). 

Remember that extreme 
dividend yields often signal a 
company in trouble. MCI 
Group yields an astounding 
17.25%—and for good reason. 
So don’t reach too high. But 
dividend stocks are a smart 
place to invest, whether the 


| market keeps stumbling or 


turns up quickly. rT] 
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We can help. 


Our thoughts, prayers, and deepest sympathies go out to the victims of the events of 


September | |, and to their families, friends and loved ones. 


We lost many colleagues in the insurance industry, and we feel the effect of these disastrous 


events intensely and personally. 


We’re committed to helping the relatives and families of victims. To that end, we have set up a 


special number—/-888-346-8200—where insurance professionals have volunteered to: 


¢ Try to help you determine whether your loved ones had life insurance, and 


with what companies. 
¢ Help simplify the claims process for you. 


¢ Help you understand what steps to take next, what issues to consider, and where 


to turn for further assistance. 


If you have been directly affected by the September 11 events, please call 1-888-346-8200 
for help and information. Or if you prefer, visit a special section of our Web site, 


www.life-line.org/seplember 1 I help. 


We are here to help you in this difficult and extraordinary time. We want to try to make it—at 


least in some small way—a little easier. 


jor od WN 


LIM AND HEALTH INSURANCE FOUNDATION FOR EDUCATION 
A NONPROFIT ORGANIZATION 


LIFE is a nonprofit foundation created for the express purpose of educating consumers about life insurance. 
LIFE neither sells nor endorses specific insurance products. 
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Twist and Pout 


CHUBBY CHECKER wants respect. 
You'd think then that the first place 
he might go is city hall and revert 
to birth name Emmest Evans. But 
no. The Chubster is marching on a 
different hall: the Rock and Roll 
Hall of Fame and Museum in 
Cleveland, Ohio. As footloose pop- 
ularizer of the Twist, Checker 5 
wants a statue of his likeness erect- 
ed in the Hall of Fame’s courtyard 
for services to dancing. (He also 
popularized the Fly, the Pony and 
the now legendary Hucklebuck.) 
“This is Nobel Prize territory,” he 
insists. The quest came to him after 
an appearance on a sitcom. “A line 
in the script was ‘I thought Chub- 
by Checker was dead!’” he says. “It 
got me thinking.” Problem is, the 
singer, aerobic-tape shaker and 
Beef Jerky 
maker hasn't even been inducted 
yet, let alone invited to be immor- 
tally smelted. The Hall, not afraid 
of big personali- 
ties, calls 
demand “un- 
reasonable.” 


his 
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By ELLIN MARTENS 


MISTY WATERCOLORED MEMORIES ... 


So it's the laughter we will remember. JOSH BROLIN, crinkle-eyed son of actor 
James Brolin, and MINNIE DRIVER, Good Will Hunting’s boisterous Brit, have split. 
After six months’ betrothal, plans for nuptials at the Malibu home of Josh's father 
and stepmother Barbra—that would be Barbra Streisand—were shelved. The 
prospective mother-in-law, reports say, had written a song for the couple and was 
pushing favorite designer Donna Karan for Driver's dress (friends reportedly said 
that Driver preferred Vera Wang), along with a pricey celeb-studded bash, while 
Driver wanted something small. Smiles were left behind. Driver's spokeswoman 
says that any rift between Babs and Minnie is untrue; she adds that the breakup 
was “a mutual decision.” Ah, but in the spirit of that old song, if they had a 
chance to do it all again, tell me, would they? Could they? 


He’s been called aloof, keeping 
himself apart from his friends and 
would-be fans. But if BARRY 
BONDS was excited about the 
personal race he was in, he kept 
it as low key as possible, putting 
the individual quest for history in 
second place to his team's strug- 
gle to get into the play-offs. And 
on Friday night, the San Francisco 
Giant slugger did his part, hitting 
not one but two home runs during the longest nine-inning game in major league baseball history 

(4 hr. 27 min.). The first of those blasts (photograph above) broke the record of 70 set to much 
fanfare just three years ago by the Cardinals’ Mark McGwire. Bonds had already set a new record for 
walks (overtaking the one set by Babe Ruth in 1923) earlier in the week. Bonds didn’t much care for 
that record. But he did care that the Los Angeles Dodgers beat the Giants by a score of 11-10, taking 
San Francisco out of post-season play. For all his records, Bonds, 37, has never been to a World 
Series—and he had declared it to be his goal when the season began. “We knew what we were up 
against tonight,” he said after the game. “We knew we had to battle. We worked hard tonight. It’s just 
unfortunate they played better than us.” But he still made history, which even he admits is important. 
“People are excited about history,” he told the Associated Press. “Everyone wants to be a part of 
history, and you can't fault them for it.” Bonds celebrated his home-run record with his family, 
including daughter Aisha, above left. But he would rather be playing for a championship ring. 
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The Argument for Arguing 


N SEPT. 11 OUR NEW WORLD WAS A SMALL TOWN WITH A 

huge Main Street where everyone suddenly knew 

everyone else, wore the same colors, felt like kin. It’s 

hard to imagine we could have huddled comfortably 
in such close quarters for very long. 

Acountry founded by rebels and settled by refugees is a hap- 
pily untidy place, slow to conform, quick to adjust. Another week 
passes, another adjustment: first came permission to laugh 
again, make fun of the President, shop; now comes the license to 
argue again—the “music of democracy,” one House member 
mused last week. It was almost a relief to watch lawmakers who 
used to loathe one another make common cause in their loathing 
of John Ashcroft’s antiterrorism bill. Did anyone actually mourn 
the death of bipartisan- 
ship? It was a bloodless 
phantom anyway: all 
lawmakers love their 
country and would do 
anything to defend it, 
and that includes doing 
their jobs, which is to 
disagree over how best 
to do this. Scholars ar- 
gue over whether it is 
their job to try to under- 
stand the enemies’ mo- 
tives, or whether the 
effort reeks of apology 
and appeasement. New 
Yorkers argue over 
whether to rebuild 
the Twin Towers and 
whether to let Rudy be 
Mayor for Life. Minne- 
sotans argue whether 
it’s appropriate for state workers to strike during wartime. 

The public arm wrestling is oddly consoling. No one argued 
about much of anything on Sept. 11; we were truly united, in 
shock and grief, and lingered there a while, finding safety in 
numbers. But it was disturbing to watch censors enforce intel- 
lectual curfews and hear of fights over the proper way to display 
an American flag. If people feel safe enough to argue in public 
again, maybe things really are moving back to normal. 

It was getting awkward, holding hands all the time. We each 
move through all this rubble at our own pace, and it’s not fair to 
hold others back or drag them along faster than their balance al- 
lows. People confess that they have stopped returning phone calls 
from longtime friends who have lost their footing. The conversa- 
tion is getting too raw between those who believe the world has 
changed forever and those who may agree but still want to move 
on. You're wallowing in misery. No, you're in denial. But I can’t 
sleep. I don’t want to talk about it anymore. A Chicago psycho- 
therapist goes to church in search of calm and respite. “I had to 
listen to 100 different versions of how horrendous an event this 
was,” he says. “I didn’t want to hear any more pain, to have more 
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IN LOWER MANHATTAN: Residents argue over whether the air is safe to breathe 


emotions thrown at me. The pastor felt that he needed to talk 
about whether people are being too patriotic and too gung-ho. 
That's fine. But that was not what I went there for.” 

It’s healthy to argue, vent your anger, the experts say, but 
there is so much of it, especially in the city with a gash in the 
ground where our skyscrapers used to be. In lower Manhat- 
tan they vacuum and wipe, go to work, go to a funeral, then 
come home, vacuum and wipe, scream at the community- 
board meeting about the filth in the air—How much asbestos 
is there anyway?—and the absence of school buses. After the 
first few weeks of quiet, the city’s crisis hotlines are blistered 
with calls and there are no beds available in the psychiatric 
wards. A man arrives at the armory where families of the 
missing gather and of- 
fers to help resurrect 
the dead. “Suddenly 
every night is a full 
moon,” a Bellevue psy- 
chiatrist says. The 
downtown folks are 
frustrated that they 
still don’t have phones 
and that people up- 
town are getting pedi- 
cures done as though 
nothing has changed. 
“She’s trying to isolate 
herself,” says a down- 
town refugee of her 
uptown sister-in-law. 
“She doesn’t want to 
accept reality at all.” 
Meanwhile some up- 
town people feel brave 
for not having sold their 
condos and decamped for Vermont. Others have. 

It’s safe to argue again, perhaps, but the soul-shaking ar- 
gument is the one we are having with ourselves. Is all this 
making me stronger or just making me a wreck? Am | doing 
enough to protect my children? What about that woman who 
threw her kids in the car and drove to Florida and is not com- 
ing back? Is it weakness, or arrogance, to even think this way? 
Or wisdom? “You could get hit by a bus,” we remind our- 
selves, and then in the next breath, “God helps those who help 
themselves.” So do we move to Wyoming or not? 

Argument cuts into comfort and bruises our pride, but 
it’s also the way we get smarter, and humbler. This is a time 
that calls for as much humility as courage: when the terri- 
tory is unknown it’s better not to pretend you know where 
you are going. Better to listen to advice, argue with passion, 
even with ourselves and our worst instincts. Our better 
angels need weapons too, and argument makes them sharper, 
and every time we fight the urge to panic and help someone 
else regain his balance, we may better arm ourselves for 
whatever these next days bring. a 
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